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—the MIDLAND 
of course! 


There was never any question about it. The way 
they saw it, the bank that produced such outstanding services # 
Gift Cheques, Personal Loans, Personal Cheques, term loans for 
farmers and for small businesses was clearly a pretty go-ahead 
concern. So they, as go-ahead people themselves, chose the Midland. 
How wise they were! An account at the Midland gives them all 
the services they need — services which are making their lives 
easier. It is doing the same for thousands of other people— people 
like you. If you would like to know more, go and see the Manager 
of your local branch. He is there to help you. 


Midland Bank 


Weems = THE GO-AHEAD BANK 
FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


WHITSUN CAME AND WENT, and rather fewer 
motorists and pedestrians went than had been the 
ase at Easter. Headlines saying ‘Atlas bases hit 
by strike’ turned out to be less ominous than they 
looked, but not for long. The entire Parliamen- 
fary Socialist Party in Japan resigned, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, possibly in sympathy, cancelled 

game of golf he was to have played with 
Mr. Kishi on his forthcoming visit to the land 


'Fo6f the Rising Sun. The sun set on Broadway, as 


theatres were closed by a strike, or (some say) 
# lockout. Mr. Khrushchev continued to be rude 
to’ President Eisenhower, the Trades Union Con- 

ess suggested that managements were pn the 
whole to blame for strikes, and the Minister of 
‘Education claimed that political guidance of 
by headmasters was entirely 
proper: 

* 

A SHORT, SHARP. HEAT-WAVE brought motorists 
out in their expected millions over the Whitsun 
holiday. All observers were agreed that the stan- 
dard of road courtesy was higher than usual, and 
only (some say ‘only’) fifty or so people were 
killed. The temporary open-road speed limits of 
fifty miles an hour may have helped to this end, 
and there was talk of making them permanent. 
Before the holiday was over, it was raining. 


* 


‘}MR. KHRUSHCHEV continued to abuse President 


Eisenhower, and President Eisenhower spoke up 


a against the ‘enemies of dignity.’ In Japan, many 
}thousands of citizens indicated their strong dis- 
j}approval of their own government, its proposed 


defence treaty with the United States, and Presi- 


i Ydent Eisenhower’s imminent visit, in that order. 


Fhe Opposition resigned in a body, hoping to force 


} a General Election, and a few more ‘skulls were 


eracked. Trouble similarly stemming from the 


}reluctance of some people to do what other 


people wanted them to was reported from South 


‘| Africa, where tear gas was used against demon- 


strating Africans, and the Labour Party, where 
tear gas was not (some say. not yet) used against 
Mr. Cousins. 

* 


TECHNICIANS at four Atlas missile bases in the 
United States went on strike for such pre-nuclear 
things as higher pay; actors on Broadway were 
already on strike for pensions. News from New 
Jersey seemed to indicate at one point that both 
higher pay and pensions would shortly be super- 
crogatory, when something went wrong with an 
atomic warhead, Some swift work by local fire- 
fighters, and some even swifter work by national 
soothers, contained the damage, not to mention 
the awkward questions. 


-* 

THE MYSTERY of Adolf Eichmann’s arrest and 
transfer to Israel both deepened and lifted. It 
was established that he was found in the Argen- 
tine, but whether he was kidnapped with 
Argentine connivance, and if so to what extent 
and how, became even less clear. 


* 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY decided by 
a substantial majority not to be dragged kicking 
and screaming into the twentieth century, MIS5 
agents were said to have been inquiring into the 
political attitudes of certain schoolboys, more 
jet aircraft were given permission to fly into and 
out of London Airport at night, the New China 
News Agency announced that the three Chinese 
mountaineers who scaled Mount Everest had 
placed an eight-inch effigy of Mao Tse-tung on 
the summit (which no doubt led many persons 
to reflect that if a full-size effigy of Mao Tse-tung 
had been placed on the other Summit it might not 
have collapsed in disorder), and Mr. Tommy 
Manville learnt that he may not have been legally 








married to his ninth wife, news received with 
mixed feelings by his tenth and eleventh. 
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CLOSING TIME 


as it was, has won Mr. Ernest Marples a 
reprieve. For some time now the press has been 
growing disenchanted with him. His reforms at 
the Post Office were mostly of a kind which 
pleased and did not inconvenience the public, and 
so did his work at the Ministry. of Transport in 
its early stages—even the Pink Zone, which 
might have been expected to cause irritation, 
worked smoothly enough; but gradually Mr. 
Marples had worked himself into the position 
where any further action, if it were to make any 
impact, would be likely to make him unpopular 
(at least for a time: later generations might bless 
his name, but not the motorist or the Tory MP 
of 1960). The Pink Zone itself, it is now generally 
realised, was an ingenious bluff: it would not 
succeed again in last year’s form, and meanwhile 
the pressure of traffic in cities is still mounting. 
And the rising toll of accidents, over which the 
Ministry had stalled, could be ignored no longer; 
the Christmas and Easter figures had been* too 
ugly. If Whit had shown the same trend, Mr. 
Marples would have been in an uncomfortable 
position; but, surprisingly, his palliatives worked; 
and he now has a breathing space to think what 
to do next. 

It will be unfortunate if the better Whit reports 
about courtesy and care should lead Mr. Marples 
to suppose that he need think in terms of nothing 
more drastic than more 50-mph areas and war on 
dangerous drivers—the remedies he has put for- 
ward in an interview this week with the Mail. 
The speed limit would be relevant only to a tiny 
proportion of the country’s highways; and the 
fact that ‘one bloody-minded aggressive motorist 
makes the vast majority of decent motorists 
resentful and retaliatory,’ though undoubtedly 
true, does not help, because as like as not it is 
the decent but resentful motorist, retaliating, who 
gets caught; and the courts have no way of deter- 


pie success of the Whitsun experiment, such 


mining whether it is the bloody-minded or the 
decent man who is up before them. 

Road accidents, like crime, are largely a social 
phenomenon: a reflection of the habits of the 
society in which. they occur. The accident rate 
consequently cannot be substantially reduced 
without changing those habits; and the unfortu- 
nate fact is that our society, for some reason, is 
prepared to allow itself a degree of amorality on 
the roads that it would deplore elsewhere. A man 
who would not harm a fly in private life feels 
perfectly justified in driving at high speeds on 
roads originally designed for nothing faster than 
a phaeton. We laugh at the notion of a 
man with a red flag walking in front of a 
car, forgetting that if the present casualty rate 
could have been predicted with certainty that 
regulation would not have been repealed, at least 
until the roads had been subjected to something 
like the same stringent security regulations that 
are applied to railways. But after years of 
carnage, familiarity has bred resignation, and we 
accept death on the roads with the complacency 
with which earlier civilisations accepted other 
forms of human sacrifice. 

That is one reason why horror propaganda 
of the now tediously familiar kind is mistaken 
policy; it merely helps to acclimatise us further. 
One of the most valuable discoveries the RAF 
made in the last war is that ridicule is a far 
more effective weapon than horror against acci- 
dents; pilots were restrained from doing silly (and 
consequently rash) things by the image of that 
clot Pilot Officer Prune making a fool of himself 
rather than by the You Have Been Warned style 
of picture or story. Many drivers, of cars as well 
as aircraft, are titillated by the flavour of risk; 
death’s-heads and terrified faces may be an un- 
conscious appetiser. 

And this type, Mr. Marples’s ‘bloody-minded 
motorist,” is not going to be excluded by a stiffer 
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driving test, as some people seem to think. The 
‘ weakness of the present tests, for advanced as 
well as for aspiring drivers, is that they have to 
concentrate on knowledge of the Highway Code 
(which can be learned by rote) and on ability to 
handle a car (which some disgruntled drivers 
assert is also judged by rote in the tests) rather 
than on safe driving; because safe driving, being 
mainly a matter of the driver's psychological 
condition, cannot be tested—not, at least, along 
present lines. 

Nor does the contention that accidents are 
largely a product of our wretched road system 
help. It is wretched, and there are hundreds of 
black spots or areas with predictably frightening 
accident rates which could and should be re- 
moved immediately. But even if the amount of 
money available for spending on road improve- 
ments were quadrupled it would still be many 
years before they began to take effect; motorists 
will have to learn to live with the roads they 
have, if they want to avoid dying on them. 

One possibility remains: that a way can be 
found to prevent motorists driving under the 
influence of drink. The Government has fought 
a long rearguard action to avoid doing anything 
except make exhortations; the pretence has been 
maintained that no definite connection between 
drink and driving has been established. The in- 
vestigation into the Christmas road deaths ap- 
peared to have convinced the Government at last, 
though in fact its evidence is distinctly flimsier 
than much that has appeared before—including 
the striking figures for accidents around pub- 
closing time. 

But several. problems remain, if the Govern- 
ment is to be prodded into taking any action. At 
what level of alcohol in the blood shall 4 motor- 
ist be deemed unfit to drive? How can that level 
best be ascertained? And what penalties should 
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be imposed after conviction? The last of these 
is the most serious, but all are difficult. The 
Scandinavian system of a flat (and low) percen- 
tage rate of alcohol in the blood stream is not 
very fair; and the ‘breathalyser’ needs careful 
legal safeguards if it is to be adopted And what 
to do about the driver himself? 

Already, juries and magistrates are reluctant to 
punish the driver who has had one over the eight; 
they will be far more reluctant to punish the 
driver who has had one over the two—particu- 
larly when his hostess gets into the box and 
explains that she replenished his gin-and-tonic 
while he was not looking: why should he be sent 
to gaol alongside the driver who got noisily 
plastered in a pub before driving home—or 
alongside burglars and embezzlers? The debate 
on what shall we do with the drunken driver has 
gone on long enough; what we need to do now 
is to think what, if anything, we are going to do 
with the driver who is not drunk but has drink 
taken, in such small quantities that it has had 
no discernible effect on him, Gaol is certainly not 
the answer: and before anything further can be 
done about drink and driving we will have to find 
what is. 


Monthlies 


‘The first issue . . . appeared in March; 1883. 

Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister. Lord 

Beaconsfield was nearing the end of his fabulous 

life.’ 

‘Our first number appeared in March, 1877, 

Disraeli had succeeded Gladstone as Prime 
Minister.’ 

HAT makes these two quotations, so 

WY coctale similar, so essentially different? 

It is the fact that the first comes from the current 

issue of the National and English Review, which 





‘We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo! if we do 


We" ve got the atomic warheads, and by I 


1965 we may even have the rockets too.’ 
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is the 928th and last, and the second comes from 
the current issue of the Twentieth Century, which 
is the 1,000th and by no means last. Both these 
monthlies have been widely read, both have hag 
influence far beyond that of their tiny circula. 
tions, both have spoken with courageous and 
independent voices, both have in recent years 
taken on a fresh edge and a fresh outlook. Yet 
one dies and the other lives; why? The Twentieth 
Century is refreshingly frank about the reason 
in an appropriately self-congratulatory editorial, 


‘As things stand,’ it says, ‘every monthly review 
that gives its authors more than a token 
remuneration runs at some kind of loss. It would 


not be tactful, or even grateful, of the editor to 
add that his magazine is owned by a millionaire, 
but the point is taken none the less. Encounter, 
The London Magazine, the Twentieth Century, 
every such surviving monthly has someone or 
some organisation that bridges the gap for it, 
The National and English Review had not; in 
its appropriately self-valedictory editorial it is 
made plain that such help would have been forth- 
coming if it had been wanted; but if the National 
and English could not exist without hand-outs it 
preferred not to exist at all. 

The lesson is a depressing one. The National 
and English Review was uneven in quality and 
its physical appearance was uninviting. Yet it 
had not only a vigorous Tory Radicalism whose 
loss will be more keenly felt as time goes by and 
the one-party State becomes a more familiar 
reality; it had also a nose for the wind of change, 
an eye for the measure of reputations, a mind 
for the comprehension of problems, and a fine, 
old-fashioned relish for a row. It is no secret 
that these qualities, especially the last, were those 
of its last editor and proprietor, the second Lord 
Altrincham. There are people who are opposed 
to Suez, capital punishment and apartheid; there 
are people who are as wholeheartedly and pas- 
sionately opposed to them as Lord Altrincham; 
there are even people who combine with such 
attitudes vigorous and outspoken criticism of the 
monarchy. But these people are not generally 
found in the Tory Party, or proclaiming their 
faiths with such pride, zest and articulateness. 

It is a pity, in a way, that Lord Altrincham and 
his paper should mean to many people who never 
read the National and English only his celebrated 
article on the monarchy and the almighty row 
that followed it. (An achievement of which, we 
may be sure, Lord Altrincham is far more proud 
is the paper’s exposure, in 1898, of Colonel Henry 
as the man who forged the evidence that con- 
victed Dreyfus.) For this, after all, was only part 
of his and his paper’s work. That work was the 
Same as the work of the surviving Twentieth 
Century, and indeed of the Spectator. It was to 
inform, to elucidate, to stimulate thought. Lord 
Altrincham and the National and English did 
this by holding views and expressing them with 
vigour, clarity and courage. 

It is easy to be complacent about the loss which 
the National and English Review represents. The 
weeklies, we are happy to say, still flourish, and 
need no subsidy. But there is a place—or should 
be—for a monthly magazine that can move.at a 
slightly more leisurely pace than a weekly, pay- 
ing less attention to the news and more to what 
lies behind it. Unfortunately, the harsh traths of 
economics have prevailed. 
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Spain Next? 

oreEA, Turkey, and then Spain? Although 
K tere has been little indication so far that 
the moribund Eisenhower administration has yet 
grasped that its unthinking and almost indefens- 
ible support of the Iberian Dictators is likely to 
land it in the same embarrassing position in 
which it has recently found itself both in Korea 
and in Turkey, Genera! Franco has evidently 
realised that it would be unsafe to rely on 
American obtuseness continuing indefinitely. The 
Caudillo’s visit to Barcelona was an attempt to 
appease Catalan susceptibilities, but the incident 
at a Barcelona concert when the audience insisted 
upon singing a forbidden Catalan song—as a 
result of which many of them were arrested, 
beaten up and tortured—has merely inflamed 
Catalan unrest. Those involved have been chiefly 
Christian Democrats; the Abbot of Montserrat 
has protested to Franco about the arrest and 
torture of Christians and there have been some 
impressive mass demonstrations of protest in 
front of the Bishop’s palace in Barcelona. (Why, 
one wonders, do not Roman Catholics in Britain 
or America protest against these persecutions of 
their co-religionists?) The Catholic workers’ 
organisation have also been at odds with the 
regime over the hardships caused by its stabilisa- 
tion plan. 

The fact that it is the Christian Democrats who 
have lately been bearing the brunt of the 
Caudillo’s oppression is yet another illustration 
of how ridiculous is his claim that the opposition 
to him is Communist-inspired and that he is the 
only alternative to Communism. That this must 
now be plain to everyone except the American 
Ambassador in Madrid accounts for the revival 
of charges against some very distinguished 
Spaniards of the heinous crimes of attempting 
to form political parties and distributing leaflets. 
Franco has every reason to be alarmed both by 
events in similar regimes elsewhere and by the 
hardening opposition of the Spanish people. It 
is the increasing weakness of his position which 
is driving him to ever harsher measures— 
measures possible only because he continues to 
enjoy American support. In giving it to him the 
US does not even have the excuse that it had in 
South Korea and Turkey, that these countries 
are adjacent to the Communist world. 


Verwoerd’s Illusions 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 
CAPE TOWN 


AST week, for the second time in three 

months, I was able to watch a great mass of 
citizens marching through the streets of Cape 
Town. This time it was a very respectable, un- 
exciting affair, but an interesting one neverthe- 
less. The Archbishop of Cape Town and a former 
Chief Justice of South Africa were in the lead; 
behind them marching to the beat of muffled 
drums were 10,000 people, mostly respectably 
dressed Whites, with about 20 per cent. Coloureds 
and only a handful of Africans. It was, in these 
intimidating days, a surprisingly large number 
of people to turn out on a sunny public holiday 
im answer to a fairly strongly-worded political 
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call: instead of celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Union, they were to acknowledge that 
‘the injustice of racial discrimination disgraces 
our land’ and to dedicate themselves to ‘achiev- 
ing inter-racial justice on the basis of govern- 
ment by consent.’ 

The march took us from a statue of Van 
Riebeeck on the Foreshore, through the centre 
of the city, to the old Drill Hall. It was a relaxed 
and pleasant walk. And all the way I was think- 
ing of that other tense and terrifying march, two 
months ago, when young Philip Kgosana came 
in from Langa to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment with 30,000 silent but angry Africans at his 
back. 

More has been heard from Kgosana since that 
day. He was brought from the prison in which 
he is being detained to give evidence before the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Langa riots. He 
is still all in one piece (I owe the police an 
apology for suggesting that they would beat him 
up) and he showed he still has about him that 
same difficult-to-explain star quality. There were 
other African witnesses who gave a more 
coherent statement of the Pan-Africanist position 
and who displayed greater intellectual equip- 
ment, but there were none who could generate 
the same amount of electricity, who could create 
the same excitement and tension just by talking 
from the witness box. 

Now he is appearing in another court in the 
dock, together with twenty-nine other Africans, 
charged with incitement, a charge which brought 
the Johannesburg Pan-Africanist leaders terms of 
imprisonment of up to three years. Not un- 
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expectedly, Kgosana is acting as spokesman for 
those who have chosen not to have legal repre- 
sentation. He is a born leader of men, and my 
respect for him grows in spite of my distrust for 
many of the Pan-Africanist policies. 

Thinking of him, and trying to visualise how 
things might appear through his eyes, gave an 
odd perspective to the speech that Dr. Verwoerd 
delivered at the grotesque Bloemfontein celebra- 
tions that afternoon. After appealing for unity 
with the English-speaking South Africans (which 
he won’t get), Dr. Verwoerd went on: ‘Out of 
their union must follow a great White nation, 
flanked by satisfied and prosperous Black neigh- 
bours set up and aided by them.’ 

There are no prosperous Black neighbours and 
there never will be. There are a few broken-down 
‘Native reserves’ and millions of urban Africans, 
the most politically mature proletariat on the 
continent, demanding political rights now, and 
in the cities in which they live. 

Dr. Verwoerd does not look in their direction. 
Instead he works himself into a lather over the 
republic question. Only a tiny minority of 
the Whites—the non-Whites have more import- 
ant things to worry about—care whether the 
fellow who rides in the coach at the opening of 
Parliament is called a Governor-General or a 
President. But it is useful for Dr. Verwoerd to 
keep on at the issue in that it keeps his party on 
the offensive; it is like kicking for touch. 

But reality is pressing in. The businessmen are 
restive about the lack of foreign capital. Soon 
the game will be over and real politics will start 
again. 


The End of Personal Diplomacy 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
"Piece completed a brief and, for non- 
Senators, not particularly illuminating inquest on 
the affair of the U2 and the Summit that wasn’t. 
The sessions were closed to the press; in fact, 
blankets were hung on the hearing-room doors 
for soundproofing. (This was a wise precaution. 
The doors are heavy, but some years ago a cor- 
respondent who wore a hearing aid because he 
needed one made a great break-through in jour- 
nalistic technology when he found that by lend- 
ing the amplifying device to a friend with normal 
hearing, the two could share State secrets.) If, 
however, there had been any testimony that had 
thrown much light on the melancholy events of 
last month, someone would surely have passed 
it along to the press. 

The common judgment is that everything was 
pretty much as it appeared all along to be. Some 
people wére impressed with the administration’s 
argument—this part of the testimony was re- 
leased—that it was essential for the President 
to assume responsibility for the U2 flights be- 
cause to have done otherwise would have been 
to encourage Khrushchev to arguethat the White 
House was not in control of the government. 
When it comes to making the arguments he 
wishes to make, Khrushchev is not moved by any 
truths or fictions of anticipations coming out of 
Washington. He is making precisely this argu- 
ment now—though this does not altogether 
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destroy the administration’s case, for it is still 
possible to say and believe that the President's 
unprecedented assumption of personal responsi- 
bility has probably taken some of the edge off 
Khrushchev’s attacks. 

In a competent and detailed review of the 
whole mess in the current issue of The Reporter, 
Douglass Cater, the magazine’s Washington rep- 
resentative, says that nothing of significance has 
been learned or demonstrated in all of the 
exchanges, official and otherwise, except that the 
government today has no adequate machinery 
for handling the kind of problems that Khrush- 
chev confronted it with when Captain Powers 
came down ‘alive and kicking’ over Sverdlovsk. 
The particular apparatus for grinding out deci- 
sions of high policy is the National Security 
Council, on which sit most of the persons—the 
President, the Vice-President, Mr. Herter, Mr. 
Gates, Mr. Dulles—who were involved in and 
compromised by the fiascos of May. On May 5, 
when Khrushchev sprung his trap on all of them, 
the President was not, as so often alleged, play- 
ing golf or on his way to the links but, of all 
things, ‘on his way to a secret mountain retreat 
in Maryland to meet with the National Security 
Council under simulated war conditions.’ While 
the Assistant Secretaries and press agents were 
floundering and improvising in Washington, the 
big men were holding council on big prob- 
lems of heaven knows what nature. ‘Evidently,’ 
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Mr. Cater observes, ‘no one thought to re- 
examine the quite transparent alibi that had been 
filed away for use on such an occasion. The myth 
that the NSC would co-ordinate a crisis with 
push-button efficiency was sadly exposed when 
Officials in Washington began communicating 
with each other via the news tickers.’ 

The machinery is no better than the people 
who run it, and it may be too poorly designed 
or too far outmoded to be useful to anyone. But 
the feeling among most people who have given 
the matter serious thought is that co-ordination 
failed primarily because the President failed in 
his personal responsibility as a co-ordinator. It 
hardly required a committee or a council meet- 
ing in Washington or elsewhere to co-ordinate 
this particular crisis. It required only a President 
who knew his.own mind and was ready, in pur- 
suit of his Constitutional powers, to pass his 
orders along to his loyal subordinates. Mr. 
Eisenhower is not—and in all fairness has never 
really pretended to be—that sort of President. He 
is a born committee chairman, a born consulter 
and council-taker, a proud exalter of ‘teamwork,’ 
and he was playing the game in a well-advertised 
style when he and his Council repaired to the 
‘secret mountain retreat’ 

It still seems likely that the price the Republi- 
cans will pay for this will be heavy. Personal dip- 


lomacy, doubtless a bad thing from the start but a 
bad thing which had great appeal for Americans, 
is dead. Americans may be moved only to anger 
when Khrushchev mocks and insults their 
leaders. However that may be, the Republicans 
cannot say that men like Eisenhower and Nixon 


are precisely the ones to talk to Khrushchev - 


when Khrushchev says he refuses to talk to them. 
The U2 flights may have been a necessity for 
American survival (if this seems highly doubtful, 
it is nevertheless difficult to disprove), but now 
we've been forced to abandon them, and the 
Russians are almost certainly undoing the work 
of Captain Powers and his colleagues by moving 
things around. The Summit is gone, the U2 
flights are gone, and the knowledge gained by the 
U2 flights has probably been rendered useless. 

The point is not that the Republicans are to 
be blamed for all this trouble but rather that, 
things having worked out as they have, they have 
nothing much to cite in the way of achievement. 
(It is conceivable, to be sure, that Khrushchev 
will come to their rescue by attacking Nixon too 
violently or praising some Democrat too gener- 
ously, but in his press conference last Friday he 
seemed well aware of the hazards of interven- 
tion.) And a party that relies so heavily on ad- 
vertisers and salesmen is under a severe handicap 
when it faces a shortage of goods. 


Two by Two 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


PUBLICATION of the first instal- 
ment of Dr. Mark Abrams’s 
study (published in Socialist 
Commentary) of Why Labour 
Has Lost Elections coincided 
with publication of Mr. Anthony 
Crosland’s Fabian Pamphlet on 
the same theme. Working inde- 
pendently, and indeed with en- 
tirely different techniques, they 
came to virtually indentical conclusions; roughly 
that the Labour Party is out of date and that 
even if it isn’t the electorate thinks that it is. 

Now the publication of the second instalment 
of Dr. Abrams’s survey has appeared in the cur- 
rent Socialist Commentary, and simultaneously 
there has appeared Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s 
Fabian Pamphlet, in which he adds his contri- 
bution to the subject under discussion. But, alas, 
this time the coincidental harmony that pre- 
vailed on the earlier occasion between the tor- 
toise and the—well, not the hare; the other 
tortoise, let us say—has broken down on this 
occasion. Dr. Abrams takes his statistical study 
of electoral attitudes to the Labour Party into 
the fields of party leadership and of nationalisa- 
tion. His researchers asked their sample which of 
fifteen qualities they considered most important 
for a good party leader, and which of the quali- 
ties applied more to Mr. Macmillan than to Mr. 
Gaitskell, and vice versa. Here is the list in full: 

Strong leader 

Strong enough to make unpopular decisions 

Really honest and sincere 

In touch with ordinary people 

Progressive, forward looking 

Well educated 

Straightforward, frank 








Best man in party for job 

Practical, down to earth 

Clever man 

Friendly personality 

Smart politician 

Some qualities of greatness 

Humane and kindly 

Has sense of humour 
I have printed them in the order of preference 
produced by the answers of all those questioned 
added together. When they are broken down by 
the political views of those answering, some sur- 
prising conclusions appear. (And when I say 
surprising, I mean not in the least surprising.) 
First is that with minor variations (one of which 
is heavily significant) Conservative and Labour 
supporters place the same qualities in the same 
order of preference to the same extent. Only the 
Liberals and uncommitted vary the order notice- 
ably, and even they go heavily for the qualities 
I have listed first; their difference comes out 
mainly in the increased importance they attach 
to honesty. The significant difference between 
Labour and Conservative voters is that Labour 
voters attach markedly Jess importance to a 
leader’s being ‘progressive, forward-looking.’ 

When we examine the respondents’ opinions 
of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell against the 
list of qualities clear pictures begin to emerge. 
The two qualities considered most important by 
most of the respondents of whatever political 
views (‘strong leader,’ ‘strong enough to make 
unwelcome decisions’) are attributed to Mr. 
Macmillan rather than to Mr. Gaitskell by a 
majority of four to one of all respondents show- 
ing a preference for either leader and by clear 
(though smaller) majoriti of Labour supporters 
distinguishing two. 
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When Dr. Abrams turns to nationalisation, 
there is less to discover, but what there is he hag 
discovered. That is that the electors’ attitude to 
existing public ownership is far less rigid, far 
more sophisticated, than the slogan-mongers of 
either side have led us to suppose. When given g 
list of publicly-owned industries and askeg 
whether they have done well or ill, there were 
more votes for success than for failure among 
even Conservative supporters for four of the six 
industries listed. What is more, though the per. 
centage saying that these four industries (electri. 
city, gas, airlines and atomic energy) had sue. 
ceeded was greater among Labour supporters, 
éven they agreed by a majority that the other two 
(coal and railways) had failed. 


Yet when it came to the key question—should 
there be more nationalisation?—there was an 
overwhelming majority against any more among 
all voters (75 per cent.), and a _ substantial 
majority against (58 per cent., with a further 21 
saying ‘don’t know’) even among Labour sup. 
porters. 


The conclusions are, or should be, so obvious 
that I need not draw them. But they are not suf- 
ficiently obvious to some. One of these is Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, whose new Fabian Tract 
(Labour in the Affluent Society, 2s. 6d.) takes 
Mr. Crossman back on to the Left wing of the 
Labour Party for what I make, counting as care- 
fully as the high-speed oscillations of Mr. Cross- 
man allow, the fourth time since the war. 


Mr. Crossman has been struck all of a heap 
by Soviet economic and technological achieve 
ments, most of which he leaves fairly vague, and 
concludes, by a breathtaking leap across the Gulf 
of Logic, that these achievements are the results 
of Communist planning, and that that is what the 
Labour Party ought to be making the basis of its 
programme. He goes purple in the passage with 
rage when he contemplates the Affluent Society, 
but I wonder what on earth has become of the 
economics he learned at New College, if he can 
make remarks like this: 

A mass demand for profitable but inessential 
consumer goods and luxuries has been stimu- 
lated by extravagantly expensive mass advertis- 
ing and satisfied at the cost of the public 
services, but at a satisfactory rate of profit to 
private industry. 

Any first-year student at the London School of 
Economics knows that in that sentence the word 
‘inessential’ has no meaning, and the word ‘ex- 
travagantly’ only a meaning clearly not intended 
by Mr. Crossman. Essential goods are those 
goods considered essential by the person doing 
the considering; that is the meaning of a free 
economic society. 

+ But elementary blunders of this kind, which 
afe scattered throughout his pamphlet, do not 
exhaust the wrongheaded, weary uselessness of 
his approach. He rejects. without any attempt to 
argue the case, the current view that Soviet 
achievements are partly due to the huge room for 
development in a backward industrial society, 
and partly to the abnormal concentration of 
effort in such fields as ‘sputnikery.’ But these are 
in fact at the root of recent Soviet achievements, 
and in any case there is no reason to suppose that 
Soviet lessons are applicable in the West. I don't 
want to re-open the wounds of my visit to Mos 
cow (it occurs to me that I have never before 
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McINDOE Beginning Monday June 13th in the News Chronicle 











The Mcindoe Story 


The Prince of Surgeons 
(as his cousin and fore- 
runner Sir Harold Gillies 
described him) is dead. 
Only now is it possible to 
assess his life and work. 
On June13th, David Walker 
begins to describe the 
reality behind the life of the 
man who was more than a 
surgeon and ofthe surgeon 
who was very much a man. 
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Surgeon Extraordinary 


Sir Archibald McIndoe was more than a great surgeon. He 
was a gay crusader for the dignity of man, for the rights of 
the individual, and for the joy of life being lived as a whole. 
To these freedoms he restored more than 600 burnt and 
disfigured pilots during and after the war. 

But that is only part of the Mcindoe story. Here was a New 
Zealander who took up something that medicine looked 
down on—plastic surgery —and helped to make it a science. 
In the territory which he pioneered surgeons now follow 
him in many parts of the world. 

Mcindoe was involved in one of the great 20th century 
break-throughs in surgery. He might have become 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons if he had not 
burned himself out in its cause and his own. 

This. serialised biography has been prepared with Lady 
Mclindoe’s authority, and the co-operation of the Royal 
College. David Walker has talked with Mcindoe’s Guinea- 
pigs (the pilots he saved): with his colleagues in medicine: 
with the astonishing cross-section of ordinary people who 
will remember Archie Mcindoe as long as they live. 


Order your copy of the 
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spoken such heartfelt truth as those twelve 
words), but I would just like to draw Mr. Cross- 
man’s attention to the sight I saw in Sverdlov 
Square (the Piccadilly Circus, you might say, of 
the Soviet capital). The pedestrian guard-rails 
at the edge of the pavement needed repainting. 
They were being repainted by pitifully shabby 
and thinly-clad old women (in a temperature of 
twenty degrees below zero Centigrade) who had 
bits of paint-brush that were in many cases worn 
right down to the wooden handle. The aluminium 
paint was being applied in such a fashion that 
it was quite clear that the job would have to be 
done again completely in a matter of months. 
And this was happening in the country that hit 
the moon with a rocket. What Mr. Crossman has 
apparently failed to recognise is that efficiency 
is a perfectly straightforward technical concept; 
it means the ratio of a machine’s output of 
energy to input (please don’t tell me that the 
Laws of Thermodynamics makes this nonsense; 
Sir Charles Snow knows what I mean). If the 
same resources as the Soviet Union has devoted 
to sputnikery had been devoted in the West, we 
could probably by now have made the moon 
come to us. 

Mr. Crossman would no doubt argue that this 
proves his case; that the Soviet Union is allocat- 





ing its resources to the ‘right’ things, and we are 
not. But in virtually the same breath, he is 
capable of such Zilliness as this: 

If the Kremlin were manned by Cold War- 
riors determined to overrun the West by a dis- 
play of aggressive brinkmanship, the decline 
of Western power which we are now witnessing 
might well result in a series of international 
crises. . . . | am not convinced that this is the 
main danger which the West now faces. 

In other words, you make an incorrect assump- 
tion about Soviet aims and policies, and then go 
on to deduce whatever you like from it. 

But Mr. Crossman’s biggest non-contribution 
to solving the Labour Party’s problems in his 
arbitrary distinction between the role of a Fight- 
ing Opposition or an Alternative Government. 
The Labour Party, he says, is the second; it 
should be the first. But unless you are an Alterna- 
tive Government (they are his capitals, by the 
way), how can you ever hope to be the Actual 
Government? The truth seeps through; like Mr. 
Foot (a much more engaging character, and far 
more ready to admit that he is off his head), Mr. 
Crossman really does not want Labour to win an 
election and become the Government. In which 
case, the charge that has been levelled against 
him for years must now be dropped; he is cer- 
tainly consistent. 


Thunder on the Right 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


wo new studies of French politics under de 

Gaulle* have appeared, both of a very high 
standard—though not always very excifingly 
written—and though they approach the subject 
from slightly divergent points of view (right 
centre and left centre) they come to strikingly 
similar conclusions. Both note the increasing 
atrophy of political life in France, and the urgent 
need of reaching an Algerian settlement. To 
remedy the one and achieve the other, however, 
is more easily advised than done; for all the 
activity which might bring some life into French 
political life seems to conie from the Right, under- 
taken (where it is not a rearguard action by 
the alcohol lobby) in defence of / Algérie 
francaise. 

In fact, apart from a joyous resurgence of 
anti-clericalism over the schools question, the 
most significant political developments since 
May 13 recorded by Messrs. Williams and Harri- 
son are those which, inside the Union pour la 
Nouvelle République (UNR), opposed MM. 
Neuwirth and Chalandon to MM. Soustelle and 
Delbecque, who wished the party to come out for 
the integration of Algeria with Metropolitan 
France. In this debate the most decisive argument 
used by the liberals was that of fidelity to Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. As M. Chalandon put it, ‘it is 
our task to be purely and simply Gaullists, and 
not to seek to embrace the General the better to 
smother him.’ No doubt, this was an effective 
style to use before a party congress of the UNR, 
but, from the point of view of French demo- 
cracy, it had the disadvantage of resting the 
entire case against integration on an appeal to 





* De GAULLe’s Repustic. By Philip M. Williams 
and Martin Harrison. (Longmans, 25s.) 

THe FirtH Frencu Repusiic. By Dorothy M. 
Pickles. (Methuen, 15s.) 


Cesar. It smothered an attack on President de 
Gaulle’s policies, but did it in such a way that it 
created a void. 

Yet, perhaps, this was inevitable. To prevent 
the UNR bolting for Algérie frangaise was a con- 
siderable feat, and it might not have been pos- 
sible in any other way. In the absence of a 
vigorous and reconstructed French Left, was 
there any other course open to the President than 
the assertion of his personal authority against 
Right-wing extremists? For, when he is accused 
of being responsible for the political silence 
which reigns over France, it should not be for- 
gotten that this silence comes in large part from 
his having blocked the demands of the revolu- 
tionary Right on the most burning question of the 
day: Algeria. Since May, 1958, the French Left 
has been in pitiable confusion, sheltered by the 
President from the consequences of its debacle. 
It is on the Right that voices have been raised and 
rendered silent or impotent by the Voice from 
the Elysée. 

All this is to say that the ultimate justification 
of President de Gaulle’s suspension of republican 
political life in favour of what is more or less a 
presidential regime will be his finding of a real 
solution to the Algerian problem. That problem 
is so urgent and so potentially disruptive of 
French life that, once the normal processes of 
parliamentary democracy had broken down in 
the attempt to solve it, a good deal could be 
tolerated from a man prepared to cut the Gor- 
dian knot. What de Gaulle’s ultimate views on 
the subject are remains a little obscure. His 
policy in black Africa (prepared by M. 
Mitterand under the Fourth Republic) has been 
remarkable for its liberalism. In Algeria itself it is 
hard to perceive any sense in the President’s 
steady attempt to get rid of Right-wing conspira- 
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tors and political generals culminaiing in the sup- 
pression of the ‘ultra’ putsch last January, Unless 
he were contemplating a policy which gave some 
satisfaction to Moslem nationalism. For these 
reasons I believe his line in Algeria to be liberal 
and certainly not colonialist. 

However, it is quite evident that Paris js stjj 
less in control of events in North Africa than 
might appear on the surface. Or rather the Presi. 
dent is only in control of them up to the Point 
where he can carry the army with him. The 
wavering on the part of certain units lag 
January was one of the most significant features 
of the Ortiz/Lagaillarde revolt, and may have 
been the cause of the notorious tournée des 
popotes which seemed to make nonsense of much 
of de Gaulle’s previous policy. In many respects 
the French army (and especially its chiefs) has 
vested interest in the continuance of the Algerian 
war. Commanding a garrison in Toulouse or 
Soissons is small beer when compared to direct. 
ing a campaign in North Africa, quite apart from 
considerations of military prestige and the mis. 
directed idealism which leads many younger 
officers to believe in the necessity of continued 
French rule in Algeria. President de Gaulle can 
justly be accused of showing too much considéra- 
tion for the feelings of the army, but, given its 
State of mind, any government would be bound 
to pay some attention to the opinions of a force 
which has so recently successfully defied the 
civil authorities 

The restoration of the power of the State pro- 
mised by the Fifth Republic remains both partial 
and fragile, and will continue to do so as long 
as there is no coherent political movement in 
Metropolitan France to counter-balance the 
power of the army in North Africa. It is this that 
makes the reappearance of a democratic French 
Left of such importance, but at the moment there 
is no sign of any such development. The sterilisa- 
tion of the French working classes as a political 
force by a bureaucratically Stalinist Communist 
Party has left no soil for any Left-wing mass 
movement to take root in, and the other political 
parties present the mere splinters of a république 
des camerades. The void around de Gaulle is 
essentially the lack of a Left, and it is not to be 
filled by decree or referendum. Lacking all sup- 
port other than his own personal authority, he 
can conjure some results out of the air, but any 
basis for a determination of policy without 
reference to the army is lacking. The damage of 
May 13 has been done, and it will be a long time 
before the army is a reliable instrument in the 
hands of the French State—above al! for the 
execution of that essential task: the granting of 
Algerian independence after negotiations with 
the FLN. 

Everything, in fact, has conspired to hide the 
gravity of the Algerian situation: the need to 
soothe the army as well as economic prosperity. 
And it may be questioned whether, in these cif- 
cumstances, President de Gaulle’s ‘wait and see’ 
policy has sufficient force of shock to create 
a body of opinion determined to find a political 
solution to the Algerian problem and to carry 
through such a solution in face of opposition 
from army and colons. On this will depend the 
future of the Fifth Republic, and it is by his 
success or failure in this domain that President 
de Gaulle too will be judged. 
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Salute to the Royal Society 








CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S. On a July day in 1768, the 370-ton 
barque Endeavour, victualled for two years, sailed down the Thames from 
Deptford on what was to become one of the world’s greatest voyages 
of discovery — a voyage that in fact lasted nearly three years and helped 
to win for her captain a fustre that is undimmed to this day. 

lt was the Royal Society that proposed the expedition —its goal, 
Tahiti; its object, to observe the planet Venus crossing the sun's disc, 
— a rare astronomical event that might enable men more accurately to 
establish the earth's distance from the sun. The project found favour 
with the British Government, and developed into a major scientific 
survey of the unknown South Pacific. Chosen to command was Lieut. 
James Cook, R.N., one-time grocer's apprentice, who had already 
proved his audacity as a seaman and his skill as a navigator. With him 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as 
a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 








went the great Swedish botanist D. C. Solander, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the young Joseph Banks, destined to become one of its 
most famous Presidents. 

Enduring countless hardships and misadventures, Cook charted the 
coasts of New Zealand and Eastern Australia—taking formal posses- 
sion of both territories in the name of King George Ill — and refuted 
the current belief that a vast Southern Continent must exist to counter- 
balance the great land masses north of the Equator. No less important, 
he showed that scurvy, the age-old scourge of seamen, could be com- 
bated with fresh food. In 1776 Cook was promoted Captain and his 
services to science were recognized by his election to Fellowship of 
the Royal Society—a reminder for all time that men of action, no less 
than men of academic brilliance, can find a place of honour in its ranks, 
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Down on the Farm 








Semen’s Union 


By JACK DONALDSON 


N February of this year the Milk Marketing 

Board announced a pilot scheme in the north 
of England to be the forerunner, if successful, of 
a nation-wide service by which the vast number 
of dairy farmers using artificial insemination for 
their cows (at the present day more than 50 per 
cent. of the whole) would get the benefit of the 
semen of proven bulls only, instead of that of 
young bulls picked by the ordinary methods of 
selection on pedigree and conformation. This 
scheme, although imaginative and progressive, 
was not entirely unexpected, since the one certain 
factor in breeding is that a bull may be told by 
his ‘get’ and by no other means, while the MMB 
have both unprecedented and unrivalled methods 
cf testing their bulls and a tried system of dis- 
tributing semen hundreds of times more widely 
than is possible by natural service. 

It might have been expected, therefore, that 
the announcement of the pilot scheme would be 
received with approval and satisfaction. But 
there were immediate objections from the 
Friesian Society (theirs is the breed chosen for 
the experiment), which quickly received the sup- 
port of the National Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
The Breed Societies feared the genetical results, 
they said, of so reckless a concentration of blood 
as might follow the tremendous use of only a 
comparatively few sires. They argued that the 
number of blood lines will be so reduced as to 
cause damage and deterioration through in- 
breeding, and that the gentle art of breeding will 
pass out of the hands of practical, knowledgeable 
breeders into those of scientists whose chief con- 
cern is for performance records. 

The Milk Marketing Board is well served by 
objective and scentific minds, and was prepared 
for opposition. Before the announcement of its 
intentions the views of thirteen distinguished 
geneticists from the British Isles, the United 
States, Sweden and Australia had been canvassed 
on whether ‘two million dairy cattle may be bred 
annually to 200 sires of known breeding merit 
without genetic deterioration.’ There is no space 
here to deal with their replies, but this much can 
be said: Even if there are unforeseen risks in the 
scheme, there are safeguards. If the national herds 
ever became so inbred that the possibilities of an 
Outcross to correct the results of the close con- 
centration of blood no longer existed, the semen 
of bulls alive today banked in a deep freeze 
could do the job without consequences more 
serious than a return to standards of the greatest 
excellence of the present time. In any case, the 
view of the scientists to whom the proposition 
was addressed is that there is no real risk of 
dangerous inbreeding, except in the case of 
breeds of small numbers, where special safe- 
guards would have to be undertaken. According 
t9 Professor Lush, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Iowa State College, 


Of course we would like to know the magni- 
tude of some of these forces more accurately 
than we do now, but it is my considered opinion 
that the proposed plan is absolutely safe for at 
least fifty years and probably for three times as 


Jong. If our successors are worth their salt, they 
will recognise any dangers (almost certainly 
mild ones) in plenty of time to avoid or correct 
them. 

The breeders, however, are not happy. “The 
situation is very critical,’ Mr. W. H. Bursby, sec- 
retary of the Friesian Cattle Society, told the 
Friesian Cattle Breeders’ Club at their annual 
dinner: “We believe it is working definitely 
against the interest of pedigree breeders by taking 
capital from them and weakening them.’ And 
later, “The Board should not try to usurp the 
rights and livelihood of its own members.’ 

Who are the Breed Societies? For generations 
they have been the representatives of the men 
responsible for the national breeds of cattle as 
we know them today. They may fairly claim all 
the improvement that has been achieved since 
the eighteenth century. But they must also accept 
the burden of any dissatisfaction that may be felt. 
The Breed Societies who today are making this 
stand against the MMB have a record—a pedi- 
gree, one might almost say—not wholly free 
from the blemishes of the artistic temperament, 
nor the characteristics of other monopolies. 

They are, in effect, the grandchildren of the 
gentlemen who, meeting regularly round a table, 
used occasionally to issue such edicts as that a 
black and white breed of dairy cows might have 
black on the body but not on the tail switch or 
legs; the cousins of those others who fought a 
bitter rearguard action to prevent the importa- 
tion of polled Herefords from America. They are, 
to abandon the use of metaphor, the very same 
gentlemen who today oppose the importation of 
bulls from the Charollais breed, and who have 
unnecessarily delayed the export of semen. They 
are the men who, with long-term results never 
foreseen by themselves, have driven the average 
intelligent breeder of commercial dairy cattle— 
that is, the man interested in the improvement of 
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his own cows but without the resources or the 
ambition to set up as a breeder of bulls for other 
people—into the arms of the Al service by the 
methods they have used to keep up the price of 
well-bred bulls for natural service (an impartial 
observer of the pedigree cattle sales once com- 
pared them to a game of poker played over a long 
period between friends, where the final result 
was likely to be that nobody lost or gained very 
much. At these sales the breeders have always 
been ready to perform for each other a service 
based on the fact that the roles of buyer and seller 
would on a subsequent day be reversed). 

At first sight the hostility of the breeders might 
still seem difficult to understand, because the 
necessity to prove so large a number of bulls as 
the national scheme would require must mean 
that the Milk Marketing Board would buy more, 
not fewer, young bulls from private herds than 
it has in the past. But the announcement of the 
pilot scheme was also an indication that the day 
has arrived when breeding has ceased to be a 
highly profitable art for the very few successful 
practitioners, and become a science which will 
be directed in the national interest by public 
bodies with far greater resources. The sales of a 
large number of bulls to the Board will not com- 
pensate for the loss of the market for high-priced 
bulls to the individual herd; and, once the dairy 
farmers of England understand that they can 
expect precise and immediate improvement in 
the performance and genetical make-up of their 
herds for the price of an AI fee, power and 
prestige will pass from the breeders. 

The Breed Societies may be compared in the 
situation they find themselves to the cotton 
workers of Lancashire in the days of the spin- 
ning jenny, or more appropriately, perhaps, to 
the House of Lords in the early days of this cen- 
tury. The forces of history are against them. We 
can expect them to go through the period of 
irrational objection and irritating obstruction to 
which men are subject on occasions of trans- 
ition of power; but in the end they will settle down 
to perform, with a lesser return, the lesser task of 
co-operating with the MMB in breeding the bulls 
to be tried every year for the national service. 


Invasion of Privacy 


By R. A. CLINE 


HE late Professor Winfield, who was always 
i pode about the capacity of the Com- 
mon Law to develop new remedies, believed that 
the House of Lords might eventually recognise 
‘offensive invasion of privacy’ as a cause of 
action. Nothing like that has happened yet, but 
the decision of the Court of Appeal last week 
in Williams v. Settle is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The Court upheld a judgment against a 
professional photographer awarding the plaintiff 
£1,000 damages for breach of copyright. The 
case arose from the publication in the Daily 
Express and the Daily Mail of photographs of 
the plaintiff's wedding, following the murder of 
the plaintiff's father-in-law. The photographs 
were sold to the newspapers by the defendant 
without the consent of the plaintiff, who had 
commissioned them. In the circumstances there 


was a clear breach of copyright. On the other 
hand, neither the plaintiff nor his family had 
suffered financially by the publication of the 
photographs, and by upholding the award of 
£1,000 damages the Court was in effect punish- 
ing the defendant for an unscrupulous invasion 
of the plaintiff's privacy. 

Although this decision is satisfactory as far as 
it goes, it does not go very far. In most cases 
press photographs are not commissioned by the 
person whose photograph appears in the paper, 
and may therefore be reproduced without his 
consent. This was established in 1906 when Marie 
Corelli was refused an injunction to restrain the 
unauthorised publication of coloured postcards 
depicting her feeding a pair of diminutive ponies. 
As for the work of the gossip columnist, how- 
ever personal and intimate his stery, and how- 
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ever lacking in public interest, he has nothing to 
fear provided he can avoid writing a libel. Re- 
dress for offensive invasion of privacy exists in 
some American states in parts of Canada and 
on the Continent. The chances that the House of 
Lords will be able to extend this branch of the 
Common Law seem so remote that it might be 
more practical to give the British public a statu- 
tory weapon of some sort to ward off the un- 
welcome attentions of Mr. William Hickey and 
his kind 

The case of Webb v Times Publishing Com- 
pany may prove to be a landmark in the law of 
libel. The proprietors ot the Times published a 
report of Donald Hume’s trial in- Zurich; it con- 
tained certain answers alleged to have been made 
by Hume to the trial judge about his former 
wife, Mrs. Webb, who claimed that she had been 
defamed by the reporting of those answers in 
England. The Times for its part claimed that the 
answers formed part of a fair and accurate report 
of the court proceedings. A newspaper report of 
English proceedings, provided it is fair and 
accurate, is protected by privilege, and Mr. 
Justice Pearson was asked by counsel for the 
Times to declare that this protection extended to 
reports of foreign proceedings. The judge found 
himself unable to recognise what was described 
as a ‘blanket protection’ for all fair and accurate 
reports of all foreign judicial proceedings. But 
he did decide that the Times report was privi- 
leged. 

The judgment should be of absorbing interest 
both to lawyers and journalists. It can be sum- 
marised roughly as follows: it is in the public 
interest that newspapers should report on certain 
foreign trials. Therefore there should be and ts 
privilege for such reports, because they impart 
‘fair information on a matter of public interest,’ 
and public interest is the foundation of privilege. 
What constitutes a matter of public interest? The 
matter reported on must not simply be one which 
interests the English newspaper reading public. 
Mere idle curiosity or a desire for gossip is not 
sufficient; there must be a legitimate and proper 
interest. A report of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on an important question 
of commercial law has a legitimate and proper 
interest. A report of a judicial proceeding wholly 
concerned with an alleged scandalous affair be- 
tween Mrs. X and Mr Y is likely to appeal only 
to idle curiosity or a desire for gossip. 

The judge then decided that a report of the 
Swiss trial was a matter of public interest in this 
narrow sense because the report in effect threw 
light on or was substantially connected with the 
administration of justice in England. It showed 
a British subject being prosecuted in the Swiss 
courts; it purported to show that in the Swiss 
proceedings Hume confessed to having com- 
mitted both the murder of Setty, of which he had 
been found not guilty in previous English pro- 
ceedings, and the serious recent offences in 
England for which he was wanted by the English 
police. Accordingly the judge held that the Times 
had raised a good defence. 

How wide is the effect of this decision? Is the 
Principle embodied in it restricted to reports of 
judicial proceedings only, or can fair information 
of a non-judicial character be safely published 
even though it be defamatory? For example, a 
French Cabinet Minister might make a defama- 


tory and false statement about certain British 
imported goods—plainly a matter of public in- 
terest. Can the English newspapers safely publish 
the defamatory statement? 
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Comment on this important decision must 
necessarily be muted, for the law of contempt is 
as slippery as the taw of libel and Mr Justice 
Pearson has given Mrs. Webb leave to appeal. 


The Christian Line 


By MONICA FURLONG 


NCE, in the first flush of conversion, | applied 

for a job as a reporter on the Church Times 
and went along to Portugal Street to be inter- 
viewed by its ebullient editress. All went well 
until she asked me (in an attempt to determine 
my churchmanship) if I knew the difference 
between a cope and a chasuble. Needless to say 
I did, and glibly obliged. (1 had spent a lot of my 
childhood sucking toffees through Mass in the 
highest church in the diocese.) It was not till | 
was halfway down Aldwych on the way home 
that I realised | had mixed thém up and de- 
scribed each as the other. I did not get the job. 

In spite of this | have always admired the 
Church Times. This is partly because it has a 
kind of dowdy elegance which is English and 
lovable, like eating strawberries and cream on the 
lawn in a white leghorn hat. But it is more 
because it reaches a consistently high standard 
of journalism. It keeps its eye intelligently on 
world affairs, reports Christian goings-on with 
a bias the cognoscenti understand and make 
allowance for, and somewhere among all the 
ads. for distressed gentlefolk. and birettas, and 
altar wine beats a kind and practical heart. 

But it is difficult to get away from the feeling 
that the Church Times is a trade paper for clergy- 
men, and not just any old clergymen but ones 
of a certain idiosyncratic stripe. Those long, pas- 
sionate wrangles about vestments in the corre- 
spondence columns (it really is time we Anglicans 
consulted a psychiatrist about our vestment- 
fetish), those intense worries over women priests 
in Sweden and whether we dissolute laymen 
make our Communions fasting, those ads. about 
where to buy wafer bread in fourteen different 
styles (plain, monogram, crucifix and Greek 
Cross) are not, I always feel, for the likes of me, 
or for the likes of other philistine and vulgar 
laymen. The Church Times, to borrow Dr. 
Matthews’s bon mot about Convocation, often 
seems to be re-arranging the furniture when the 
house is on fire. The Church is in much more 
desperate and exciting straits than the Church 
Times paints it, and if we are to save our darling 
from the power of the dog, we shall need to have 


a better grasp of contemporary monsters than the 
difference between a cope and a chasuble can 
teach us. Christianity will stand or fall in 
England during the next twenty years partly on 
the ability of its intellectuals to apply learning 
and common sense to its teaching, and partly on 
the ability of hundreds of ordinary, not very 
intelligent people, to grasp what Christianity is 
about and apply it. The Church Times could be 
digested easily enough by the first of these groups 
(though their diet needs much more roughage) but 
it is totally impossible for the second. 

One is bound to consider the Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper in this context and there are 
signs that, under new management, it is making a 
bid for a more popular approach. But it has the 
disadvantage of being uncompromisingly low 
church at a moment when Christians of all back- 
grounds seem to be yearning for sacramental 
religion, and of being passionately Protestant 
when many Anglicans almost regard it as a 
dirty word. 

All of a sudden, though, some very odd beasts 
indeed have appeared in the tame zoo of religious 
journalism, making faces at the other animals and 
smelling powerfully of the jungle. Some of them 
are ‘little magazines’ joyfully pulling the bones 
of religious controversy backwards and forwards 
between them, and when I have made a more 
complete collection of these I shall hope to 
write about them. Some good ones are run by 
undergraduates, though these seem to be more 
reverent than is seemly at their age. 

But the wildest beast caught alive on recent 
safari is the National Christian News run by 
Nicholas Stacey. Mr. Stacey, who is Rector of 
Woolwich, looks exactly like a clergyman of the 
‘dear lady’ and ‘good in parts’ variety. (If any 
clergyman called me ‘dear lady,’ I should fell 
him with a prayer-book.) But his appearance 's 
utterly misleading. Mr. Stacey is a man who 
charges his way through Christian conventions 
with as much respect as a death-watch beetle in 
a church roof. As a curate in Portsmouth some 
years ago he decided that an ordinary parish 
magazine had absolutely no impact in a working- 
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dass parish. People in his parts read the Mirror 
and Mr. Stacey set out deliberately to plagiarise 
its techniques for his own ends. He adopted the 
‘comic’ format, the short, crippled sentences, the 
sledge-hammer method of knocking an opinion 
home, and the all-pervading air of bounce and 
cheek. He used it partly to put across Christian 
beliefs about national and international matters, 
partly in an attempt to apply Christian principles 
to local grievances and injustices. Circulation, 
which had been negligible with the old parish 
magazine, immediately shot up and continued to 
rise. When he later went to work in industrial 
Birmingham he developed the scheme, selling the 
paper to a number of parishes (either as an inset 
or as the outside pages of their own parish paper 
with their name printed on the front) and 
managed to make the scheme financially efficient 
to the point of paying a lay editor. 

Success brought danger in the form of hostility 
from the local papers, who considered this re- 
ligious publication a threat to their circulations. 
The storm really broke when Stacey published 
in a holiday number a picture of what he says he 
thought was ‘a nice little girl in a very modest 
bathing suit.’ She turned out to be a French 
actress with a busy love life, and his enemies 
made much of the fact that his papers published 
‘pin-ups’ of a pornographic nature. 

Another kind of trouble came over the ads. 
the paper carried for Family Planning. According 
to Stacey, a number of celibate high church- 
men were worried about these advertisements and 
took the trouble to fill in the coupon provided to 
find out more. (‘Please send me under PLAIN 
COVER, a free copy of “Planned Families are 
Happy Families.” I am married or about tc be 
married.’) They intensely disliked the suggestions 
they received. 

By and large though, the paper has been an 
immense success, and is now in the process of 
being launched on a national level, though it is 
still to be distributed through the parish 
churches. The May issue deals vigorously with 
Tories who want to bring back the birch, with 
pornographic Sunday newspapers, with govern- 
ment meanness over World Refugee Year (the 
paper, you may gather, is a warm pink), and with 
What's Wrong with Evensong. (Would ‘pop’ 
music improve it? Do the Psalms bore you stiff?) 
It also has a TV column and a strip cartoon of 
the Prodigal Son. Other issues deal with Caryl 
Chessman, with the problems of early puberty, 
and with the difficulties of assimilating coloured 
families in one’s neighbourhood or street. 

This is a very long way from the difference 
between a cope and a chasuble, but most of it is 
excitingly close to everyday life. These are the 
kind of moral problems with which people with 
little or no doctrinal knowledge have to battle 
in everyday life, and it is on their loving solu- 
tion that the efficacy of English Christianity 
Stands or falls. The virtue of the National 
Christian News is that it informs thousands of 
ordinary people (many of whom describe them- 
selves as Christians though they do not go to 
church) what the Christian line is. It leaves them 
in no doubt of what love thinks of the colour- 
bar, or corporal punishment, or the death 
penalty, or pornography. In a Church as pain- 
fully inarticulate as the Church of England this 
is in itself a newsworthy achievement. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—Katharine Whitehorn, who obviously enjoys 
her work, had a journalistic holiday at the expense 
of those in press relations ‘Whose activities are more 
easily subjected to criticism. 

Many of us in public relations—of which press 
relations are only one part, however prominent— 
will agree on these targets of her sidelong glances. 

Lavish entertainment, ‘for ‘instance, is equally de- 
plored as an offensive waste of money and time by 
the more enlightened PR people as it is by irritated 
and dieting journalists. 

But public relations must surely not stand con- 
demned by the shortcomings of a few foolish, 
ignorant or incompetent people? 

PR practitioners exist very much to help the press 
by providing information and access to information 
accurately and efficiently. 

As with journalists, or any craftsmen, performance 
can often be improved. I hope, however, that the 
help freely given by myself to Miss Whitehorn, 
knowing that she was loading for a broadside, is an 
indication that PR people usually try to provide the 
facts, but cannot be responsible for what happens 
to them.—Y ours faithfully, 

ERIC WILLIAMS 
Hon. Press Officer 
Institute of Public Relations, Hastings House. 
Norfolk Street, WC2 


* 


Sir,—Every journalist would recognise the brands of 
PRO catalogued by Katharine Whitehorn, without 
necessarily agreeing that ‘offending them all would 
be satisfying work.’ British Railways ones, in my 
experience, are extremely good (of course, they need 
to be), and quick, accurate information and comment 
from public bodies is not so easy to come by that we 
can afford to dispense with those who provide it. 

But the PRO-journalist war is more complex than 
Miss Whitehorn allows for. When we meet an 
averagely inane PRO, our usual comment is, ‘Of 
course, the man’s never been a journalist’ (meaning 
that he does not know our needs), But Miss White- 
horn sounds as though she heaves a little sigh when- 
éver she sees a good journalist going over to the 
enemy and becoming a-PRO (as-many do, for money, 
regular hours, or a quiet life); So she really should 
not complain if the general level of PR remains so 
low. avy 

On the other hand, surely she would agree that 
fhany journalists, perhaps even the majority, are 
ultimately engaged by their proprietors not to find 
out truth but ‘to sell products’? And products, many 
of them, which a self-respecting PR man would 
refuse to handle —Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 
12 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1 
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Sir,—In a footnote to Mr. Derriman’s letter on 
public relations Miss Katharine Whitehorn asks what 
he supposes good will is for and adds: ‘Ultimately, 
as in “all business,” to sell products. That is not what 
journalism is for.’ 

Surely, Miss Whitehorn is not suggesting that a 
great proportion of the people engaged in modern 
journalism is not involved directly in selling a 
product? 

Nowadays so many newspapers and magazines 
have become part of vast commercial enterprises that 
they are indeed occupied most intensively in selling 
something which the journalists help to produce—in 
the highly competitive business of selling papers and 
periodicals —Yours faithfully, 

F. C, GILLMAN 
3 Sunbury Avenue, East Sheen, SW14 


MAU MAU 


Sm,—May I make a comment on yoiir editorial note 
‘Life With Father’ on the Corfield Report? 

It is, of course, true that the Kenya Administration 
is to be blamed for its failure to see that benevolent 
paternalism could not last indefinitely. Tt had plenty 
of warning. 

I arrived in Kenya in October, 1948, and, soon 
after, met a man, whom I had known in England 29 
years before, who was then (November, 1948) a 
particularly influential member of the Government 
of Kenya. I asked him what importance he ascribed 
to the reports of subversive tribal meetings, just 
beginning to appear in the local press. I clearly 
remember the tenour, if not the actual words, of his 
replies. ‘Don’t bother about that. We know pretty 
well what is going on. We have our people at these 
meetings and have such things pretty well in hand.’ 
*. .. Never believe what you read in the news- 
papers.... 

Tt was the failure of the Administration to heed 
the warnings it must have received that was re- 
sponsible for the invitation to HRH Princess 
Elizabeth, as she then was, to visit Kenya in 1951. 
There can de no other explanation. To say that the 
interregnum (June 21 to September 30, 1952) was a 
crucial period is to exaggerate the importance of‘a 
contributory error. By then the rebellion had reached 
the point of no return. 

After all, Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘Hitler promised 
ME.” What did Sir E. Baring’s predecessor say? — 
Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES BRIDGE 
18 Hale House, De Vere Gardens, W8 


U2, JACK 


Sirn,—! wonder whether I might be allowed to make 
a correction to the letter which you kindly published 
for me on May 27? The proposal to link disarma- 
ment with aid to the impoverished countries was first 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Hilary 
Marquand in 1954; it was repeated. and not made 
for the first time, on March 28 last. 
I do apologise for this mistake-—Yours faithfully, 
OLWEN BATTERSBY 
80 Muswell Hill Road, N10 


HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—Your homosexual correspondents should not 
suppose that all who fail to rally to their cause are 
constrained by ‘irrational prejudice. There are 
practical considerations. The demand for the imple- 
mentation of the Wolfenden recommendations is not 
pursued solely for the benefit of those men who wish 
to establish conjugal fidelity. Homosexual practices 
are, and will continue to be, largely promiscuous. 
The Wolfenden Report proposed the exclusion from 
the criminal law not only of homosexual acts but of 
homosexual soliciting (except, of course, in public). 
Once the desired legislation has been achieved, clubs 
in which men solicit men will be accepted as 
legitimate, even respectable. Only those clubs which 
encourage or facilitate heterosexual promiscuity will 
continue to be denounced as ‘dens of vice.’ 

There was a reasonable case for implementing the 
Wolfenden recommendations in toto. There is no 
case at all for applying Wolfenden-liberalism to 
homosexuals while imposing Sunday-Pictorial- 
puritanism on the rest of the community, Although 
Mr. Butler introduced the Street Offences: Bill (now 
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Act) as ‘following exactly the recommendations of 
the Wolfenden Report,’ it is clear that ‘1e, and most 
of the press, intended it only as the thin edge of the 
wedge. The further the law advances beyond the 
Wolfenden (Part III) line, the more does Part Il 
appear as a plea not for justice but for privilege.— 
Yours faithfully, 
R. L. ARCHDALE 
Darenth House, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
* 
Sir,—I cannot follow Mr. K. C. Rothery’s argument 
- at all. He seems to find something rather indelicate 
in criticising the morality or expediency of any law, 
or the methods used by the police to enforce it. This 
may suit Mr. Rothery very well; I am sure it would 
suit what he calls ‘the established forces of law and 
order.’ 

Many of us—must it be said again?—believe that 
homosexuality should not in certain circumstances 
be a crime. Mr. Rothery, I imagine, does not agree, 
but he has no right to say that we are putting anyone 
above the law. We suggest rather that some actions 
by’ some people do not come within the scope of 
the law. Even if we are wrong, and homosexuality 
should or could be dealt with by prohibitive legisla- 
tion, imprisonment is not the way to do it. (Mr. 
Rothery’s own suggestion of corruption of hetero- 
by homosexual cell-mates oniy bears this out, and the 
Home Secretary has admitted in the House that the 
last state of an imprisoned homosexual is worse 
than his first.) And to punish a man in prison for 
homosexual acts is to punish a man in a flea-pit for 
scratching; it is as stupid as it is cruel, and in any 
event useless. 

The police are not above the law either. I have 
yet to hear a defence of the use of agents provocateurs 
in this connection, and after reading Mr. Rothery’s 
extraordinary statement that it would divert the 
attention of perverts from more susceptible victims, 
I still haven’t heard one. It should not now be neces- 
sary to reaffirm that the agitation is for freedom for 
acts between consenting adults in private; nobody 
wants to license importuning or public indecency. 

I remain, therefore, sad and angry; if anything a 
little sadder because there are people who believe that 
the law and the police are above criticism, though 
perhaps a little less sad because there are people like 
the three self-confessed homosexuals whose moderate 
and very courageous letter you also printed last 
week.— Yours faithfully, 

IAN SAINSBURY 
20 Edgedale Road, Sheffield, 7 


LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA 

Sm,—The comments aroused by my reference to two 
children’s books by Miss Helen Bannerman seem 
to be either vaguely personal, irrelevant (for 
example, that they were first told on a train in India), 
or to descend to the reductio ad absurdum (that 
Noddy tales are worse, for instance, which may be 
true according to taste, but hardly advances the dis- 
cussion). 

My simple contention, inspired by the reactions 
of one not untypical child, is that I can see no 
reason why stories intended for the very young 
reader need to be about violence, death and blood- 
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shed, and illustrated in colour to match. One corre- 
spondent suggested that the child is at fault. Mirabile 
dictu: so it is now a fault to be tender-hearted at 
the age of three! I would merely say as a general 
reply that it must surely be desirable to prolong, not 
shorten, the period during which a child’s reaction 
to violence and sudden death is one of fear rather 
than of acceptance. The latter could lead so easily, 
as I think in many cases it has, to an appetite for 
sadistic entertainment, and perhaps for the real thing 
—like the children who committed wholesale 
slaughter recently among the animals at Belle Vue, 
Manchester.—Yours faithfully, 

LESLIE ADRIAN 


SPANISH REFUGEES 

Sir,—I believe that many of your readers may be in- 
terested in helping some Forgotten Refugees, 
especially during World Refugee Year. They are 
the exiles from Franco’s Spain, who have been living 
for the past twenty-one years in France. Some 
500,000 of them crossed the border in 1939 at the 
end of the Spanish Civil War, 150,000 are still living 
there and about 5,000 exist miserably and are dying 
for lack of food, warmth and human care. 

I am among the sponsors of Spanish Refugee Aid 
(at 80 East 11 Street, New York 3) which was 
organised seven years ago to help these people and 
is the only agency in the United States or England 
devoted to filling their needs. Pablo Casals and 
General Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico are _ the 
Honorary Chairmen and other sponsors include 
James T. Farrell, Christopher Isherwood, Sir Herbert 
Read, Ramon Sender, Ignazio Silone, Norman 
Thomas and the late Albert Camus, 

Our greatest concern is for the old people. One 
quarter of our cases are over the age of sixty, many 
have no family living in France who can help them 
and they ‘survive’ on tiny pensions of eighty francs 
a month (the minimum cost of living is 250 francs 
a month), For World Refugee Year we plan to open 
a Foyer Pablo Casals (in Montauban, France), a 
centre for these old people, where they can go to 
keep warm, talk, find entertainment and friends. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and cakes will be served every day 
and seventy-five individuals will receive gift parcels 
of food each week to supplement their tiny incomes. 
Movies and entertainments will be planned each 
month and there will be a piano, phonograph and 
records, books and games available, 

The cost of opening and running the centre for 
one year will be £900. Our first grant of £500 came 
from the Oxford Committee for Famine Relief in 
England and an additional $2,600 has been raised in 
the United States. We are now raising the rest and 
hope to be able to open the centre by October 1, 
1960. Contributions for the Foyer should be sent to 
our representative in France, Mme. Suzanne 
Chatelet, Spanish Refugee Aid, 64 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris 2.—Yours faithfully, 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
for Spanish Refugee Aid 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


APARTHEID 


Sir,—The weekly bulletin of the United Kingdom 
Information Service covering the period April 14- 
April 27 announced on the first page the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, pointing out 
that this was Malaya’s first attendance, and listed 
under ‘Topics For Discussion,’ the general inter- 
national situation, the recent meeting between Mr. 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower, the recent 
meeting between New Zealand’s Mr. Nash and the 
Russian Premier, Mr. Nehru’s recent talks with Mr. 
Chou En-lai, and constitutional developments in the 
Commonwealth. 

Under ‘Other Matters,’ the London Press: Service 
Commonwealth Correspondent added: “These seem 
the likeliest major topics for consideration, though 
it appears certain that other matters will be: dealt 
with at the Plenary Sessions and during privaté dis- 
cussion.” 

There followed four pages of material about the 
Commonwealth, not a . single word of | which 
mentioned the fact that the Prime Minister of Malaya 
intended raising the subject of apartheid at the 
conference. 
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The bulletin was published at and distributed from 
the Office of the United Kingdom High Comm; 
sioner in Kuala Lumpur. Had the editor bothered to 
do his job properly he could have found out from 
his office peon that the Tunku was going to make 
an issue out of apartheid. 

Can one wonder why articulate Malayans Never 
bother to look at this ridictu.lous—yet so expensive 
pamphlet?—Yours faithfully, DAVID MORRIs 
c/o The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 

Corpn.. Penang, Malaya 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sirn,—Mr. Karapiet writing about South Afric 
rather reminds me of Mr. Eisenhower talking aboyt 
peace. The technique is to stick to the mog 
emotionally arresting ‘ssue (an issue by the way op 
which I do not and cannot disagree with him), and 
trust to luck that people will not notice that this is 
not precisely what the argument was about in the 
first place. Thus one appears oneself as elegant and 
lucid, one’s opponent as pettifogging and muddled, 
One can reinforce this impression by the use of such 
phrases as ‘Picking one’s way carefully through Mr. 
X’s letter. . . .’ rather as Matthew Arnold (I think) is 
reported to have said ‘I see what poor Kant would 
Ey 

If I may return to my original contention (which 
“Mr. Karapiet actually has raised again, as a kind of 
side-issue): I imagine it is at least partially true that 
the white man in Africa hates the black man because 
he fears him (and with what good reason, wrong ot 
right). However, ‘trying to discover why this is’ is just 
what Mr. Mosley was not doing: he wrote a series 
of smartly commonplace descriptions of symptoms 
of evasion and withdrawal, and did no service to 
intelligent people anywhere; and I thought this was 
unworthy of the Spectator. 

May I, raising a probably valedictory hand above 
the flood of new correspondence released by the 
latest turn of events, thank you for allowing me so 
much space in which to attempt to put a point of 
view.—Yours faithfully, 

8 Lyndhurst Road, NW3 
* 


Sir,—The South African Freedom Association is 
launching a drive to enrol all South Africans living 
abroad who are interested in assisting in furthering 
the cause of non-racial democracy in South Africa. 

We feel that this objective can best be served by 
giving all possible assistance to those individuals and 
groups, both in and out of the Union, who are 
actively involved in the struggle, often at great cost 
to themselves and their families; and by political 
agitation to persuade trade unions to consider in- 
dustrial action and governments to boycott trade. 

It seems to us that at this critical moment in the 
history of South Africa many South Africans will be 
anxious to be engaged in positive work, and we ask 
you to contact me personally at the following 
address: 61 Gloucester Crescent, London, NWI 
(GUL 8902).—Yours faithfully, 


RONALD VINCENT SMITH 


RONALD M. SEGAL 
Hon. Secretary 
South African Freedom Association (SAFA), 
51 Deansway, N2 


ST. HELENA STORY 
Sir,—In his review of St. Helen Story in your issue 
of May 13, Cyril Ray comments on the ‘British 
Grenadiers’ that carried Napoleon’s body to the 
grave at Geranium Vale. 

Although the 20th Regiment formed the guard of 
honour and with others lined the route, I purposely 
used the words ‘British Grenadiers’ with capitals 
and in inverted commas, quoting from the descrip 
tion of the local reporter of the St. Helena Monthly 
Register, who, on the day, was evidently so im 
pressed by the physique and height of the soldiers, 
that he gave them their official status in the regiment. 

I own the rare little pamphlet, and took the word 
‘Shears’ from it, by which he indicated the hoist that 
lifted the coffin and also ‘Massey gold letters’ to 
describe Napoleon’s name upon the black coffin— 
Yours faithfully, 

MABEL BROOKES 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W1 
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Something Blue 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Tomorrow — With Pic- 
tures! (Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith.) — The 
Caretaker. (Duchess.) 
—Don’t Shoot—We’re 
English. (Cambridge.) 
—Chicken Soup With 
Barley. (Royal Court.) 


One thing that perhaps 
ought to be made clear 
about Tomorrow—With 
Pictures! and yet has not 
been sufficiently stressed 
by other reviewers, is that it makes an extra- 
ordinarily comic evening., The dialogue isa 
palimpsest of witticism, a mosaic of wisecracks, 
cemented with a cynicism so corrosive and ob- 
sessional that it shrivels every character who 
attempts to tread its crazy paving. The jokes 
rain. down like confetti—something old, some- 
thing new, something borrowed, and something 
blue, especially something blue. It is impossible to 
believe that the Lord Chamberlain caught some 
of the innuendoes which kept a hip audience 
hiccoughing with glee on the second night. The 
idiom is early Ben Hecht sharpened by a little 
late Osborne. All the dialogue is written on the 
assumption that the brightest talkers are always 
(a) drunk and (5) lying down. Flexing their 
vocal cords at the horizontal bar, the players fire 
off epigrams (‘Having a child is like having a 
drunken house-guest for life’), anecdotes (‘Did I 
tell you about Moishe who seduced his psycho- 
analyst with a deliberately falsified sexual his- 
tory? The analyst committed suicide but Moishe 
is a well man today’), repartee (‘Don’t man- 
handle me—I’m married.’ ‘That’s all right. He 
can watch’), insults (‘Who put the saccharine in 
her formaldehyde?’) and insights (‘Don’t forgive 
me—it makes me look ridiculous’). Groucho 
Marx versus Eve Arden, Oscar Wilde occasion- 
ally intervening: for three hours everyone is very 
knowing, nasty, glib, self-conscious and funny. 
Frankly, after a week of comedies in which the 
author treated me like a wine-logged business- 
man in an afternoon strip-club, I was grateful 
for this much. 


But Tomorrow—With Pictures! is also in- 
tended to be a play about a cannibal queen of 
American journalism who eats the thing she loves 
and belches her disappointment through the 
London press club. It would be unkind (as well 
as unwise) to hazard a precise identification but 
the type is immediately recognisable. She wields 
her sex appeal like a blow torch, wears her 
talents like a bikini, and her success is always a 
form of suicide. I did not find Irene Dailey’s 
playing of this role so overwhelming as some 





critics did—she is a graduate cum laude of the - 


same school as such other blonde lionesses as 
Elaine Stritch, Geraldine Page and Kim Stanley. 
But her strident good looks, her cheer-leader lung 
development, and her professional intelligence 
are unusual on the British stage. She deploys all 


three with superb generalship to capture the role 
from the inside. 


The weakness of the play lies in the failure 
of the authors, Anthony Creighton and Bernard 
Miller, to rescue this central character from what 
appears to be the ruins of a three-volume novel. 
She stalks through a maze of plots. bumping 
into underdeveloped situations and stunted theses 
at every corner, only to remain marooned in 
the centre at the final curtain. The impression of 
bittiness is strengthened by the authors’ nervous 
habit of sending up each serious climax with a 
barrage of jokes, and of dodging each emotional 
denouement with a complete volte-face in style. 
Despite a ludicrously unlikely press conference 
in the opening scene, Tomorrow—With Pictures! 
has many penetrating comments to make about 
journalism. Stripped of its tinsel and pared of 
its irrelevancies, with less convulsive direction 
and fewer characters, this could be a satirical 
comedy which is worth taking seriously. 


Harold Pinter’s earlier plays were visions of 
life as an aquarium—each character swimming 
lonely in his separate tank, soundlessly mouthing 
his autobiography to neighbours who could 
neither hear nor feel his message. The Caretaker 
is a courageous act of vandalism. He has broken 
the glass and mixed the piranas with the guppies 
and the oysters. The failure of communication 
is often deadening, he suggests, but the success 
of communication is nearly always fatal. His 
people hear only too clearly the thoughts behind 
the words and feel only too painfully the hate 
behind the smile. They nuzzle close for the illu- 
sion of warmth, then burst apart in a flurry of 
panic at the first flash of teeth or snap of a shell. 
Mr. Pinter is gradually unmasking himself with 
his characters. The Caretaker still contains some 
cheating where the camouflage is worn for 
theatrical effect rather than dramatic point. But, 
as I see it, there is not a symbol in the house— 
simply three people embalmed alive in language 
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as specimens of us. It also contains three superb 
performances. What more dare one ask? 


I asked only a little from Don’t Shoot—We’'re 
English. | asked for tough satire from without, 
not cosy kidding from within. I asked for some 
contrast between deliberate mistakes of stage 
management and accidental blunders of Night 
at the Opera proportions. I asked for choreo- 
graphy based on more than three of Jerome 
Robbins’s mannerisms—the invisible pistol shot, 
the bent paws bunny run, and the Hallelujah 
arms spread. I asked for some consciousness that 
the existence of urine is not nature’s most hilari- 
ous hoax. Three sketches are enormously funny. 
For the rest, Michael Bentine not only doesn’t. 
know the answers, he cannot hear the questions. 


Arnold Wesker’s trilogy opened at the Royal 
Court with Chicken Soup With Barley. Later I 
hope to be able to discuss the three plays together, 
but for the moment I would merely like to sug- 
gest that the first contains all this brilliant young 
writer’s faults and not all of his virtues. It is a 
provocative, moving, irritating, revealing muddle 
of a play. His East End Jewish family are psychic 
cripples, personally, socially and racially, who 
hide their wounds behind the collective neurosis 
of Communism. Part of the muddle is political, 
as if Mr. Wesker were writing a play about life 
in an asylum before he had been completely 
discharged. Old emotions are still stuck to new 
convictions, naive assumptions melt into intellec- 
tual analyses. 


The author's prefatory note in the printed text 
clearly spotlights the confusion—‘Chicken Soup 
was not written as an anti-Soviet play and the 
author insists that no theatrical, film, television, 
or broadcasting company should present it as 
such. He would further remind all concerned that 
an indictment against the Inquisition is no more 
an attack on Christianity than an indictment 
based on recent Soviet admissions is an attack 
on Socialism. Let no mud be thrown; few 
people’s hands are clean. Just let us think again.’ 
Mr. Wesker has felt again rather than thought 
again. At the end, Sara, the Mother Courage of 
Mile End, who remains a Communist, is the 
only strong, true, humane, whole person in a 
family of cowards, failures and deserters. Part 
of the muddle seems to be personal. Mr. Wesker’s 
honesty will not allow him to romanticise him- 
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self in Ronnie—the un-hero who lacks the guts 
to be a villain. The dramatic progress of the play 
is one long slide into apathy and panic which is 
never arrested by a real, well-matched clash of 
emotion and opinion. Unlike Roots, where 


Television 


Ronnie is continually off-stage, Chicken Soup 
has no centre of balance. It is written with raw, 
rare candour and passion. It is full of incidental 
truths. But it remains an impressive curtain-raiser 
for the near-masterpiece which follows it. 


Personal Polarities 


By PETER FORSTER 


Masocuists though we 
nationally are where our 
weather is concerned, do 
we have to take quite 
such a beating in the 
matter of weather fore- 
casts? Nightly, week in, 
week out, both networks 
inflict the punishment re- 
morselessly. At BBC 
there is usually a lean, 
rangy, responsible type, 
at ITV the man like a 
jolly uncle conning the kids into believing his 
conjuring tricks (no names, no apologies), both 
showing us the maps covered with rings and 
figures, lecturing us about ridges and fronts and 
pressures, when all we want to know is whether 
it will be fine tomorrow. Sound radio keeps up 
the torment, with its own line in heartiness— 
‘History, they say, never repeats itself, but to- 
morrow’s weather will be the same as today... .’ 
Sometimes I think the BBC yearns to bring back 
the News in Norwegian. 

Personally, being strictly a red-sky-at-night 
man, I don’t believe a word of all the mumbo- 
jumbo: what, for instance, happened to that fine 
Whit Monday we were promised? Taken as 
science fiction, the forecasts have a certain 
limited charm, resembling What the Stars Fore- 
tell in the press (and what wonderful things, in- 
cidentally, they foretold for everyone on the eve 
of the holiday! ), but as a utility service we surely 
need no more than a five-second showing of a 
rain-or-fine chart, instead of five-minute geo- 
graphy lessons which few follow, understand, or 
care about. 

For incomprehension on a different level, one 
marvelled at the rather splendid and quite un- 





———__ — 


characteristic foolhardiness of ATV in mounting 
last Friday a production of Jean-Jacques Ber- 
nard’s The Unquiet Spirit, as subtle a piece of 
stage drama as any ever written, which can 
hardly have sustained the TAM rating of the 
preceding Gun Law. 

The point of the piece is that there are polari- 
ties in people as in electricity. Marceline, mar- 
ried to stodgy, kindly Philippe, is demon- 
haunted by a lover she never knows Yet their 
paths cross three times—once when, under in- 
explicable compulsion, she insists on breaking a 
journey at St. Jean de Luz, where her soul-mate 
is also staying. In the next act, she finds herself 
in the same part of the Paris park where the man 
is giving a girl-friend her congé. In the last, some 





‘Geoffrey, I think it’s started!’ 
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years on, neurotic and withdrawn from life, she 
meets her estranged husband to dismember the 
marriage—this done, the stranger is found dead 
outside the front door, starved (and English, | 
think, offers the double implication better than 
French) of love as of cold. It is a piece of writing 
as haunting, strange and sad as a piece by Ravel, 
orchestrated for the left hand on one piano, for 
the right on another, and performed (as it were) 
in adjacent but separate studios. 


In the event it hardly came off on TV, 
Modernisation—the date, 1930, and the time. 
scheme were ignored: nothing was gained by 
mention of schnorkels and. skin-diving—and 
what must have been severe cuts, did not help, 
but my guess is that this is essentially theatre, its 
dialogue running on exquisitely in a manner 
neither knock-down epigrammatic nor plain 
realist, and therefore not ideally suited to TV, 
let alone meant to be interrupted by commer- 
cials. (One of which, I noticed. was to do with 
the return of Sophia Loren’s jewels.) Barbara 
Jefford was harrowed and harrowing as Marce- 
line, and Nigel Stock quite superb as Philippe, 
stolid without being stupid, a performance to 
put one in mind of Jacques Dacqmine. And, 
altogether, for all the flaws, there was an un- 
mistakable feeling of quality. 

A less happy ATV production is the new 
Saturday series, Flying Doctor, in which the 
eponymous hero in the Australian outback is an 
American. I suppose it need hardly be added that 
no flying doctor is American, but I rang Austra- 
lia House to check, and none is known. So 
American colonisation by TV goes on, and we 
(or rather ATV) abet it, under the guise of cater- 
ing for an international market. I sometimes 
think ATV would be better employed in the 
catering business. Their flying doctor is also able 
to undertake brain surgery, in this episode at the 
behest of another doctor who was blind, for lack 
of a cheaper gimmick. 


BBC scored heavily over Whitsun, with a 
brilliantly produced Belafonte show (how his 
artistry cut Sammy Davis’s galvanic gimmickry 
down to size by comparison), and Whit Mon- 
day’s very funny, all-star, straight-played Vic- 
torian melodrama about cricket, as it were, 
Gentlemen versus Players’ Theatre. Over on 
Channel 9, Wagon Train rumbled on, oblivious 
to holidays. 
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Come to Judgment 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


The Play of Daniel is 
the Complete Art-Work, 
seven hundred years be- 
fore Wagner dreamt of 
it. It contains all the ele- 
ments — song, dance, 
mime, pantomime, rea- 
lism, symbolism, ritual, 
spectacle, circus turn, 
apotheosis — fused into 
one and_ concentrated 
wholly on an agreed 
dramatic end. It even re- 
veals that the twelfth century had its sophisti- 
cated equivalent of modern orchestral characteri- 
sation and sound colour, of Siegfried’s horn and 
the bitter muted trumpets of the Nibelungen; 
Daniel’s integrity is conveyed by the uncomfort- 
able, searching twang of the psaltery, Belshaz- 
zar’s Queen has her characteristic gay, clacking 
finger-cymbals. The New York Pro Musica’s 
performance, produced by E. Martin Browne, 
can be seen at Westminster Abbey till the end of 
this week. It should certainly not be missed. 


In the Abbey one is constantly reminded of 
opera. The brilliantly contrasted sequence of 
musical tempo and form is like recitative, aria 
and chorus. At times one thinks of parts of 
Edipus Rex—the Latin libretto, the vernacular 
narration (written by Auden and spoken by John 
Westbrook) which sets each scene and freezes 
the action into timeless ritual, the spectacle of 
pride laid in the dust, and above all the pure, 
austere line and superb rhythmic invention of the 
music. Even the fire-swallower at King Darius’s 
court is the identical hero who performs in 
Pagliacci at Covent Garden; and the scene in 
which the lions, splendidly rampaging figures of 
animated heraldry, are tamed by the angel of the 
Lord would be like the enchantment scene in 
The Magic Flute, if the most moth-eaten apolo- 
getic menagerie of biological mistakes were 
not always for some reason inflicted on that long- 
suffering opera. 





The imaginative gulf that separates a modern 
audience of dutiful culture-vultures perched on 
hard chairs from the jostling, sweating, intensely 
participating multitude in medieval Beauvais 
(where the work originated) only emphasises the 
tremendous operatic qualities of The Play of 
Daniel. They leap the centuries and excite us 
purely as entertainment, as art; the categories, 
in fact, dissolve. I doubt if many people can 
catch more than an echo of the comprehensive 
religious and human experience which the litur- 
gical drama of the Middle Ages (a crafty example 
of the time-honoured principle of the Catholic 
Church: ‘if you can’t beat it, join it’) was de- 
signed to stimulate. We may industriously think 
ourselves back into ‘the medieval mind’; the 
associations of/ words and names may automati- 
cally arrange our thoughts into correct attitudes 
of traditional piety; staring up at huge fragments 
of flying buttress looming in the dusk through 
dim clerestory windows and hearing the golden- 


toned carillon and the consoling mysteries of 
plainchant rolling from arch to vault, we may 
feel encouragingly holy—and if we are honest 
we will not set much store by it. But the appeal 
is still potent. For one thing, the primordial 
grip of a good Old Testament story has not 
slackened with the weakening of belief. The life 
of Daniel, presented in short, swiftly-moving 
scenes, holds the mind. 

Mr. Browne’s production wisely refuses to go 
the whole pseudo-medieval hog and attempt to 
re-create in full the total, uninhibited atmosphere 
of the original, but steers a nice course between 
mummery and false solemnity; we are neither 
made to feel ‘in church’ nor obliged to endure 
the strained antics of a troupe of ‘Gothic’ harlotry 
players. (Only Daniel himself, with his C of E 
air of clean-limbed decency, looks churchy 
among all the stained-glass figures.) There are 
a few inventively naive or spectacular touches 
—the child angel leading Habbakuk to Daniel’s 
prison by a lock of his long white hair, the for- 
midable procession of Darius’s army, lit by flar- 
ing torches, up the darkened nave. But mainly 
Mr. Browne is content to group his actors in 
simple, vivid patterns on an almost bare stage 
and, as a good opera producer should, to move 
with the music. 

For, as in all good operas, the music articu- 
lates the drama. Simply as sound The Play of 
Daniel is incredibly exhilarating. Hurdy-gurdy, 
Recorder, rebec (a minute stringed instrument 
played nonchalantly from the hip), vielle (which 
has the precise, spindly fantasy of a Steinberg 
drawing), psaltery, minstrel’s harp, portative 
organ—the names smack suspiciously of quaint 
pedantry, rush skirts and rank old English 
amateurishness.. When performed, with skill, by 
musicians who also take part as characters in 
the action, in scoring reconstructed from internal 
and external evidence by Pro Musica’s director 
Noah Greenberg, and heard together with trum- 
pet, handbells and other small and piquant per- 
cussion instruments in an endless variety of 
colours and sonorities, they make a noise as 
fresh, unexpected and inevitable as a new work 
by Britten or Stravinsky. 

But even more remarkable is the flexibility of 
rhythm, movement and mood that, by imagina- 
tive interpretation of the old notation, has been 
found to lie within the limitations of single-line 
melody. Apart from an occasional drone bass, 
the music is entirely homophonic. But never for 
a moment do we feel the monotony that so often 
creeps inexorably over the listener to antique 
music. These bare modal tunes and apparently 
simple unaccompanied lines of _plainchant can 
turn with extraordinary subtlety from the solemn 
to the sinister, the racy to the sublime. They 
are evidence of an art form which in its way 
is as elaborate and highly integrated as the most 
refined products of opera. The Play of Daniel 
would be exciting even if its sounds meant 
nothing to us; but it is something far beyond a 
jingle of strange and beautiful noises—the first 





the book right up to date. 45s 
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STALIN AND THE SOVIET 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov 


This is the full inside story of Stalin’s con- 
version of the Soviet Communist party 
into an apparatus of personal dictatorship. 
Avtorkhanov, himself a leading party 
functionary, vividly describes the way in 
which his famous contemporaries in the 
apparatus fought in vain against the rise of 
Stalin. This unique and dramatic account 
is set against the vivid background of the 
dynamic Soviet state. 


B. H. Liddell Hart 


Here, for the first time in book form, are 
the views of the leading military analyst of 
the twentieth century on the strategic and 
tactical position of the West in the nuclear 
age. Captain Liddell Hart shows how the 
development of the H-bomb—and the 
general multiplication of nuclear weapons 
—has become, on the one hand, increasingly 
self-inhibiting, and on the other, increas- 
ingly precarious, as a protective insurance 
policy, especially since the development of 
long-range missiles. 30s 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME 


Fritz Sternberg 

Fritz Sternberg believes that we are in the 
midst of the greatest military revolution of 
all time. He analyses this military revolu- 
tion—taking place in time of peace, and 
manifesting itself in the fierce accumula- 
tion of a terrifying arsenal of weapons— 
and argues that it is moving forward with 
the second industrial revolution. He dem- 
onstrates that it was the military revolution 
which originally launched this new industrial 
revolution. 25s 


Richard M. Ogorkiewicz 

Here is the first complete account of 
armoured forces—the way they have 
evolved, the vehicles they use, and how 
they fight. This is virtually a definitive 
treatment of the subject: there are chap- 
ters on technical and industrial aspects, and 
chapters detailing the main types of armour. 
And all this data is set against the complex 
and exciting historical, strategic and tac- 
tical background. A vital assessment of the 
role of armour in this nuclear age brings 
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music-drama. A final touch of truth in the per- 
formance, by the way, is the sharp, sweet tone 
of the choristers from the Church of the Trans- 
figuration. The disembodied style of the Anglican 
treble is still held to be the ultimate of beauty in 


Cinema 





establishment circles. But the more brilliant, and 
more convincingly celestial, continental style, of 
which the trebles in Daniel are an example, is 
gaining converts. In time, as the psalmist has 
said, all Kings shall fall down before it. 


Take the Cow by the Horns 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Lil Abner. 
c Kidnapped. (Studio 
One.)—Sergeant Rut- 
ledge. (Warner.)—Les 
Grandes Familles. 

(Paris-Pullman.) 
Lrt ABNER, as_ every 
American knows, and 
some of us here have 
heard too, has been going 
for over a quarter of a 
century in a comic strip 
about Dogpatch, a town 
in the darkest depths of the South, which, even 
to foreigners like me, is one of the most joke- 
prone places on earth. Ever since General Jubila- 
tion T. Cornpone, the town’s hero, lost the Con- 
federates the Civil War practically single-handed, 
Dogpatch has gone its own way, untroubled by 
the outside world; and here the film (director: 
Melvin Frank; ‘U’ certificate), transferred from 
the stage musical that never reached us (maybe 
they thought it too remote), takes over, and the 
outside world turns up at last to use Dogpatch 
as an atom bomb testing ground, since, of all 
places in the US, it has been judged, in spite of 
its anthropological interest, the most unneces- 
sary. The Dogpatchers are at first delighted to be 
the most anything at all. “Your government is 
spending a million dollars just to blow your 
houses off the face of the earth!’ the authorities 
announce, to frantic cheers. Then it dawns: the 
beauties of Dogpatch life will be lost if some- 
thing isn’t quickly done to save them, and that 
something is Mammy Yokum’s Yokumberry 
Juice that has raised her boy Li'l Abner so strong 

and handsome. 

It is all, to my mind, a huge success and the 
funniest of the big American musicals by a very 
long way. The Americans walloping their 
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sacredest cows is something (in films at least) 
rare enough to seem precious and Li'l Abner 
wallops with the energy and amiability you might 
expect, but with rather more subtlety. There’s 
militarism, big business, tycoons. television 
jingles, the cult of the gorgeous beast (who hap- 
pens to be impotent), Lolitaism (‘I’m past my 
prime,’ is the seventeen-year-old’s song), Ameri- 
can sexual customs, and all the slimy, hectic, 
fertile swamps of the Southern legend. The 
pace, except here and there, is fast but follow- 
able; and there is that strange ability to catch 
you (foreign and reluctant) up in a purely 
national legend that all the good American 
musicals have had. Like the names: who could 
fail to respond to Earthquake McGoon, or 
Appassionata von Climax, Moonbeam McSwine 
or General Bullmoose, Mayor Dawgmeat or 
Rasmussen T. Finsdale? Not me. 

Kidnapped (director: believe it or not, Robert 
Stevenson; ‘U’ certificate) strikes me as being 
about the best Young Person’s film—by which 
I mean from about ten onwards—I remember. 
Stevenson could hardly have hoped for better 
treatment. This has pace, excitement, a fair 
amount of authenticity, charm, wonderful 
scenery, and Peter Finch. And it has, besides, a 
nicely suggested air (very good for Young Per- 
sons) that there’s more to it—life, adventure, 
what you like—than meets the eye; that the 
boundaries of boyhood and adventurehood aren’t 
the limits of everything, and that adult life has 
its mysteries and pitfalls, enviable, incommunic- 
able. Peter Finch somehow conveys this—all 
irony and humanity, toughness and humour, 
with some reassuring moments of human weak- 
ness, a swashbuckler who manages to remain an 
adult. James McArthur, adult in years by now 
but Peter Panishly formed to look a permanently 
puzzled seventeen, is David Balfour, and I par- 





Born in 1831 with no arms and no legs, 


Arthur Kavanagh spent 13 days in a harem, 


became a famous M.P., was the father of 


six fine children and is the subject of 


Donald McCormick’ 


The Incredible Mr Kavanagh 
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ticularly liked all it said about the way a boy 
should behave to an older man he likes enor. 
ously but often disapproves of; and how, in fact, 
a boy should comport himself with dignity ang 
without uppishness, while never failing to speak 
his mind (hard things to do, all at once at sevep. 
teen). Altogether, on moral as well as esthetic 
and amusing grounds, it is a first-rate boys’ film; 
and as a practical example of tough. merry, 
honourable behaviour—on the sort of manners tg 
have, and how to keep your end up, and when 
to give way and when not—it couldn't be 
bettered. 

John Ford is the most likeable director 1 can 
think of, even when he isn’t at his best. and 50, 
though Sergeant Rutledge (‘A’ certificate) isn’t 
by a long chalk his best, I still recommend it for 
its charm, for its feeling of ‘westernness’ no 
Other director can approach, and the mixture of 
realism and romanticism, humour and lyricism, 
that is always unmistakably Ford’s. Sergeant 
Rutledge is a Negro, an in every way exemplary 
character in a northern regiment after the Civil 
War, accused of rape and murder and defended 
at the court martial by his commanding officer, 
who, against all appearances, on the strength of 
his ten-year knowledge of the man believes in his 
innocence. Jeffrey Hunter, growing progressively 
more like Fonda in appearance and manner, is 
tough and suitable for a not very demanding 
part, and the acting honours (the only ones) go 
to Woody Strode as Sergeant Rutledge, a man 
so impressive—physically and, you feel, as a per- 
son—that he seems (rather than Hunter) a new 
and interesting embodiment of the Ford hero. 
The film consists largely of flashback from the 
courtroom (rather clumsily flashed, at times), but 
there are some moments of the old Ford grandeur 
not just out of doors (in fights with Indians, long- 
distance rides, the honourable relationships be- 
tween men of action and the tenderness they are 
capable of), but in the courtroom, paradoxically 
when the prisoner breaks down under cross 
examination. In spite of the magnificent main 
performance, I wonder what coloured people 
would think of Ford’s touching but sentimental 
portrayal of the Negro troop, though. 

From an overwrought and hysterically silly 
three-decker family chronicle by Maurice Druon, 
Denys de la Patellitre has taken the first volume 
and made an intelligent, sober film about rich 
people, Les Grandes Familles (‘A’ certificate), 
and my only complaint is that he has shifted it 
twenty years in time, so that some of the social 
comment, which was aimed at 1938, is a bit 
dated today. Still Jean Gabin, who plays the self- 
made mild-mannered family tyrant, wouldn't 
date if he was Rip Van Winkle, the great stony 
face and block of white hair belonging anywhere 
he likes to put them, yet somehow without loss 
of personality, as happens with so many versatile 
actors; and the film conveys very well the ageless, 
dateless feeling of great riches, of their cushion- 
ing power and the astonishment when it vanishes, 
and does so not through elaborate scenes or much 
luxury, but just through the manner, the clothes, 
the detail, of everyone around. Pierre Brasseur 
has one of his usual flamboyant parts and good 
unobtrusive actors—Bernard Blier, Jean Desailly, 
Jean Murat—remind one of the days when 
‘character acting’ seemed a monopoly of the 
French cinema. 
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Enright’s Green Insect 


By DAN JACOBSON 


LEARLY, one should not read a dozen 
Cine magazines* one after another: it isn’t 
fair on the magazines and it isn’t fair on oneself. 
After a while, one begins to be depressed by the 
very things about the magazines which one 
should find heartening: the earnestness and 
energy which have gone into their production, 
the hopes that have been invested in them, the 
sacrifice of time and money which each of them 
represents. Behind all ‘little’ magazines there is 
a cry of urgency and aspiration—a cry which 
sounds most loudly, indeed, in the worst of 
them—and it is this sound which one begins to 
attend to, rather than to anything printed styl- 
ishly or untidily on the page. What is the aspira- 
tion? Ostensibly the magazines are out to ‘help’ 
literature, or the craft of letters: there are very 
few of them which are published purely for the 
sake of fashion or pride or personal advance- 
ment. Nevertheless, one cannot but suspect, as 
one reads on and on, that certain editors and 
contributors to these magazines stand to gain far 
more from literature than they will ever bring to 
it, for it isn’t the craft of letters that they are 
really anxious to assist or perpetuate, but some- 
thing vaguer and more comfortable: the literary 
life, perhaps, or the world of letters, the palace 
of art or even just the Beat Generation. 

The Evergreen Review is a curiously suspect 
combination of slick typography and ‘extreme’ 
subject-matter (drugs, lunacy, Beats, drugs 
again); The Critical Quarterly combines an air 
of formidable academic severity with the 
softest of hearts; and The Review of English 
Literature does not even pretend to be severe. 
X speaks for Soho and The Transatlantic Review 
for Greenwich Village, one guesses, though it 
has an address in South Kensington as well as 
one in New York; New Campus Writing goes 
back and forth across the American continent, 
and right through the alphabet, beginning at 
Antioch College and ending at Yale. These maga- 
zines are all corpulent and prosperous compared 
with such skinny waifs as Stand from Leeds, or 
the cyclostyled Audit, whose address is given as 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo NY; there is 
none of them at which it isn’t possible to poke 
fun: there is also none which does not publish 
at least one item of genuine interest and value? 
And that, all criticisms made, is a great deal more 
than could ever be said about a random selec- 
tion of commercial magazines. 

In one way or another, implicitly or sometimes 








* EVERGREEN REViEW, Vol. 4, No. 11. (Calder, 5s.) 
_ THE Cririca Quarterty, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Univer- 
sity, Hull, 3s.) 

A REVIEW oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
(Longmans, 4s.) 

*X’ REview No. 2. (Barrie and Rockliff, 6s.) 

THE TRANSATLANTIC REviEW, No. 3: Spring. 
(Curwen Press, 6s.) 

New Campus WritinG No. 3. (Calder, 13s.) 

STAND. (University of Leeds /Blond, 2s.) 

AUDIT, Vol. 1. No. 2. 

THE Nosie Savace. Edited by Saul Bellow. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 

SIDEWALK. (2s.) 

THE TAMARACK REviEW. (7s. 6d.) 


explicitly, the magazines address themselves to 
the question of the relationship between the 
writer and his society and the only agreement 
to be found among them is on the demand that 
the writer should, at least in his work and prefer- 
ably in his life as well, assume some kind of 
exemplary role toward and within his society. 
The demand is fair enough and traditional 
enough. What is disappointing is that the real 
pressure of politics, religion, war, sex, hunger, 
traffic problems—the real pressures of society, 
in other words—are felt so faintly within the 
pages of the magazines. What is surprising, more- 
over, is the extent to which this faintness seems 
almost to be a matter of principle: the extent 
to which the role of the writer is defined almost 
exhaustively in terms of withdrawal, negation, 
and denial; and the value of his work is seen in 
its isolation from society. 

Both these attitudes are most interestingly 
illustrated by almost every contribution to The 
Evergreen Review, and by a long contribution by 
George Barker to X. The Evergreen Review 
seems to argue that our society is so hideous 
that no spontaneity or creativity is possible unless 
one has altogether turned one’s back on it, and 
retired into a private world of moment-to- 
moment ‘kicks’; Mr. Barker, on the other hand, 
insists that the life of art is one of sacrifice, and 
that if writers are to take their writing seriously 
they must offer up the world and all the world’s 
pleasures for it. These two arguments may at first 
sight seem to be contradictory, placing as they 
do such apparently different values on the oppor- 
tunities for gratification which our society pro- 
vides, but in fact they essentially support each 
other. Both arguments lead to a sharp and (I 
believe) extremely undesirable cleavage between 
the life of art and the life of . . . what? The 
life of life, one supposes. The world is divided 
easily and conveniently into artists and philis- 
tines, Beats and Squares, poets and businessmen: 
each side staring at the other uncomprehendingly, 
yet each side needing the other to feed its 
fantasies. 

It has been pointed out before that this must 
lead only to bad art and worse audiences. What 
has not, I think, been exposed sufficiently is the 
bullying insistence which can lie at the heart of 
this view of literature, for all the airs of sensi- 
bility and suffering, of meekness and abnegation, 
with which it is usually presented. The Evergreen 
Review type of approach to the reader is nothing 
but an attempt to bully him into the feeling that 
he (square! slob! philistine!) is insensitive to 
the hideousness of the society which causes the 
writer (zsthete! Beatnik! poet!) so much pain. 
And for all the humour with which Mr. Barker 
writes, there is something of the same insistence 
in his argument too: there is a suggestion that 
his poet’s attachment to literature makes 
everyone else’s look pale and thin and fickle. 
Others write for reasons which, whatever they 
may be at the best, they know to be ignominious 
at their worst: Mr. Barker’s poet writes at the 
cost of his life. 
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The only thing one can do is to refuse to be 
bullied. To the argument from hideousness one’s 
reply is that our society may well be ugly, 
loveless, and suicidal, but it is the only one we 
have; and that if its ugliness and lovelessness and 
self-destructiveness really affect us, then we just 
have to try to make it better, in whatever ways 
we can, where we are. And as for the sacrifice 
which Mr. Barker demands of the poet, it seems 
to me that what he is saying about the poet 
applies to everyone: life demands unending and 
bitter sacrifice from the doctor and the house- 
wife and the teacher and the dustman, too. Isn’t 
it rather arrogant to suppose that only the 
poet has to deny himself and forgo his own deep 
gratifications for the sake of his work? ‘Life is 
nothing if not sacrificial ’ said Henry James, whe 
himself wrote some of his finest stories on the 
theme of the artist's loss: my suggestion is that 
these stories are as fine as they are precisely be- 
cause the artist in them becomes the figure for 
everyman. So far from sacrifice isolating the 
artist from the people around him and their life, 
as Mr. Barker implies, it merely shows again that 
it is one life we all live. 


I hope that all the above can be said without 
i‘ being supposed that I am arguing that the poet 
must be a man who works eight hours a day in 
International Business Machines. (‘I decline to 
believe,” writes Mr. Barker, ‘that a poet is by 
definition a man who devotes eight hours a day 
to the affairs of International Business Machines, 
and then, in the evening, sits down to compose 
some verses on finding a green insect trapped in 
his typewriter.’) All I am saying is that the poet 
might be a business executive; he might be a 
Professor of English (like D. J. Enright, who 
actually wrote that poem about the small green 
insect . . . etc.); he might.be nothing but a poet. 
But whatever he is and wherever he works he will 
suffer and enjoy what other people have suffered 
and enjoyed, and in the same way; he wili write 
in the words that the others use to describe their 
own experiences too. The work of the poct is of 
a very different kind from that of the doctor and 
the dustman; but he is not, therefore, a different 
kind of man. 


And, as an illustration to the argument, comes 
The Noble Savage, the best of the magazines 
under review: an assured, elegant, and radical 
production from the United States, whose human 
interests are a great deal wider, and whose 
literary quality is, as a direct result, a great deal 
higher than any of the other magazines so far 
mentioned. Not everything in The Noble Savage 
is first-rate, there is some dead wood in it, but 
what a pleasure, after the constrictions and 
anxieties of the other magazines, to read about the 
Spanish Civil War and the Ingemar Johansson- 
Floyd Patterson prize fight; to read a wildly 
funny story about Jews and Puritan New 
Englanders in California, and a most unfunny 
story about a pale Negro boy who is regularly 
‘resurrected’ at revivalist meetings, and who 
grows up to be an anti-Negro politician. (This 
story I do not altogether understand, or like; but 
it is impossible not to be disturbed by it.) 


Two last titles. Sidewalk, a new and unpromis- 
ing Scottish quarterly, signals that Edinburgh, 
too, of all places, has just surrendered to the 
Beats. The Tamarack Review comes from 
Canada, but the particular issue to hand (Winter, 
1960) is devoted entirely to the writing of the 
West Indies—which, to judge from the selection, 
is almost as much about Europe as it is about 
the Caribbean. George Lamming, John Hearne 
and Samuel Selvon all deal lovingly or angrily 
with the problem of the writer's exile, fearing the 
isolation which others seem to seek. 
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10 Rue de L’Odéon 


Shakespeare and Company. By Sylvia Beach. 
(Faber, 25s.) 
SyLvia BEACH was one of the good American 
ladies who looked after Joyce, and the main but 
not the sole interest of this book is Joycean. Miss 
Beach not only attended to a number of_his 
needs; she also published Ulysses* which nobody 
else would do. Her book tells us a lot about 
Joyce and his friends; it is, in fact, a primary 
source of biographical and bibliographical ‘n- 
formation, though much of it was absorbed by 
Ellmann in the Life published last year. 
Nobody, one imagines, ever thought of Miss 
Beach in anything but a kindly way, and the self- 
portrait in this book bears out one’s impression 
of a gay, devoted woman, constantly American 
throughout a lifetime in her Paris bookshop, and 
still in some curious way the daughter of her 
clerical father. Without being particularly ex- 
pert in books or in business she kept going in a 
shop that was more for talk than buying, sur- 
vived considerable hardships, and was on the 
spot when Hemingway liberated the Rue de 
l’Odéon. Being free of malice, she observed 
without rancour the less acceptable ways_of 
Gertrude Stein, and forgave Joyce for his rather 
shabby treatment of her when Ulysses began to 
make money. She remained in temper even when 
the publication of Joyce’s book sent to her shop 
everybody with a pornographic manuscript in 
the drawer. “s 
Good humour, indeed, here prevails at the ex- 
pense of other desirable qualities. Miss Beach 
knew an extraordinary number of distinguished 
literary figures: Sherwood Anderson, Heming- 





*The Bodley Head have now replaced their 
original edition of Ulysses with a new one, very 
elegantly reset and redesigned—at 25s. 


C. Day Lewis 


THE BURIED DAY 


The Times Lit. Supp: ‘A fascinat- 
ing document . . . a quiet reticent 
work of art in its own right.’ 


WALTER ALLEN: ‘His autobio- 
graphy enhances him both as man 
and as poet.’ 


RICHARD LISTER: ‘Passage after 
passage which will delight the 
reader with their wit, their warmth 
and their pleasure in the human 
scene.’ 

GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON: ‘A 
book of enticing, unforced charm.” 

Illustrated 25s net 


The Rebels 
BRIAN CROZIER 


This study of post-war insurrec- 
tions includes portraits of Grivas, 
Castro, Kenyatta, Hastings Banda 
and Ho Chi Minh. 

Reynolds News: ‘An informed and 
lucid study of the cause of revolt, 
the reason why they succeeded and 
why they failed, and of the lessons 
to be learned.’ 21s net 
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way, Pound, Ford, Beckett, Eliot, Fitzgerald, 
Djuna Barnes, Gide, Larbaud, Valéry. Rarely 
does she remember anything they said, and they 
all—except the prim Mr. Joyce—seem extremely 
jolly and nice, though other accounts suggest 
that this was not true of all of them all the time. 
But we in our poverty can hardly refuse to be 
fascinated by the rich literary personalities of 
that period, and one is glad to find them all, even 
though they seem a little over-playful, in one 
memoir. This proximity tends to confirm the 
view that literary movements succeed best when 
forces are concentrated. There are some interest- 
ing photographs of nearly everybody, including 
Holbrook Jackson as Bloom, Antheil breaking 
into the shop by an upper window, Joyce with 
Miss Beach, Stein with Miss Toklas, and Hem- 
ingway with a fish. Miss Beach frequently mis- 
spells famous names, but she knew their 
owners, and they were worth knowing. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Peasants, Poets, Pearsall Smiths 


ONE may well feel after reading this candid and 
on the whole sensible book, No Place Like Home 
(Phoenix, 16s.), by a gipsy and about gipsy life 
(he prefers to call them ‘travellers’—I do not), 
that the whole thing is infernally hard going and 
not on the whole quite rewarding enough. Yet 
for Dominic Reeve it is the only life and that, 
too, one sees. The pace of gipsy life is slow, not 
perhaps as slow as it used to be, since many 
caravans are now motorised, but still, slow 
by M1 standards. This of course is a good thing 
because it makes the world something you can 
look at, touch, smell and brood over, especially 
at camping time and in the fresh hours of early 
morning and late evening when no one else is 
about. Against these pleasures, and there are 
others less esoteric and more special to gipsies, 
such as roaming in close company, driving hard 
bargains in unwanted bric-a-brac and feeling 
united against the hostile suburbia of tame souls 
(a fortifying but romantic notion), against this 
must be set the factor of interruption: in this 
respect gipsy life is like the harassed housewife’s 
of the advertisements, before she has bought 
the washing machine (‘Don’t toil—only boil’) 
and the oil-fired central heating. Gipsies are al- 
ways being interrupted by having to pack up and 
move on, or light fires with wet wood, or wash 
in water hauled from a muddy stream. Farmers 
do not love them the way they should, motorists 
in a hurry grow mad held up behind them, educa- 
tion officers are after their children. Also the 
smoke from the wet fires brings on deep wrinkles 
and a permanent watering of the eyes in later 
life; the women at forty look a hundred. 

A Family of Friends, by Robert Allerton 
Parker (Museum Press, 27s. 6d.), fanning out 
from a strong family centre, makes social history 
of the best sort. From the very richness of its 
material it must have been difficult to write, cer- 
tainly to write so well. It begins in America, with 
the American ‘birth-Quakers’ Robert Pearsall 
Smith (1827-99) and his wife Hannah. Robert 
had a profitable bottle-making family business 
but received a religious call and came as mis- 
sionary to England. Hannah joined him later and 
here they settled with their three surviving 
children—Logan, the best known; Mary, who 
left her first husband, Frank Costelloe, and their 
two babies (Ray who married Oliver Strachey 
and Karin who married Adrian Stephen, brother 
of Virginia Woolf) to live with and subsequently 
marry Bernard Berenson; there was also Alys who 
married, but not for long, Bertrand Russell. That 
horrible sentence gives something of the book’s 
scope but nothing at all of its enthusiasm, per- 
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ception, humours and sharpness. One can see at 
once there are going to be some peculiar hap. 
penings in this Anglo-American marriage gf 
Fervour with Intellect. Hannah, while her 
children and grandchildren gathered round them 
the enlightened worlds of Cambridge, Blooms. 
bury and the more eccentric nobility, went op 
writing her wide-selling religious books and 
pamphlets, remaining to extreme old age a great 
fighter for causes and a self-confessed lover of 
the English upper classes. Robert, after some 
extraordinary passages in religious circles in 
Germany (they thought him god-maddened), fel] 
later into apathy and could hardly bear the 
friends of the house—Shaw, Wells, the Webbs, 
Maynard Keynes, Henry James, Santayana 

. and, heaven knows, not Berenson. The 
author’s dealings with Berenson, and especially 
with the whole subject of what Aldous Huxley 
called ‘art as a substitute for religion,’ are de- 
tailed and original; and the Duveen conundrum js 
fairly faced, the author tending on the whole 
to agree with Sylvia Sprigge’s opinion, in her 
recent and much criticised book. Though ob- 
viously trying hard not to be unkind to Logan, 
he is perhaps a little so; but not, he seems to pro- 
test, so unkind as Mr. Gathorne-Hardy was— 
and not, of course, with so much reason. All is 
related to Logan’s perpetual juvenility, the malice, 
the fear, the frivolity—and the charm. Logan’s 
treatment of his sister Alys, who, when Lord 
Russell had left her, kept house for Logan and 
spoilt him (‘A spoilt old man,’ the Icelandic 
doctor said when Logan collapsed on an am- 
bitious holiday; ‘I spoilt him,’ Alys commented), 
was of course mad. But this book is infinitely 
more than family matters, it spreads for a 
hundred years, taking in history, politics and the 
time’s shifting moods, Those clever young crea- 
tures of the late last century totter heroically (if 
they have not died) into the violence of two 
world wars and hardly notice, I suppose one never 
does, that history has twisted their social solu- 
tions to its own use and made a monster of some 
of them. 

Mr. Michael Baldwin is a poet and this book 
about his childhood—violent, hilarious, working- 
class and idiosyncratic—is a poet’s book: 
Grandad With Snails (Routledge, 15s.). That is 
to say, it is extremely well pointed, with just the 
right colour in the words and just the right picked 
event to give life to his young self. Also, if I may 
say so, the book shows an engaging disregard for 
the Mathilda’s Aunt type of reader (‘Her Aunt 
who from her earliest youth, Had kept a strict 
regard for truth,’ you remember?): e.g., ‘Silky 
was a young man of seventy when I first met 
him, and the time when he would be reduced to 
vaulting a five-bar gate instead of jumping it 
clean was ten years distant.’ Splendid. 

Home and Away, by John Pudney (Michael 
Joseph, 21s.), is another poet’s autobiography but 
a much gayer and more worldly than most. 
Mr. Pudney was at Gresham’s School and re- 
members standing on a muddy bank while 
Auden fished his own poems (subsequently to be 
published by Faber) out of the dismal pond he 
had flung them into in a fit of dislike. Pudney 
left at seventeen and worked for seventeen shil- 
lings a week in a fatherly estate agent's office. He 
was not long making a bridge into the literary 
world and is soon having tea at Lady Ottoline 
Morrell’s in company with T. S. Eliot and Lord 
David Cecil. His wartime experience was. brave 
and riotous, seldom has a poet fought on so 
many fronts and had such eminent adventures. 
He personally liberated Picasso in Paris. I like 
all this, if only as a change from the sufferings 
of most poets under arms. In the end we have him 
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sporting with Churchill in that grand creature's 
swimming pool at Chartwell. I should think Mr. 
Pudney has more talent for living than for 
writing poetry, vide ‘Johnny head-in-air.’ But his 
struggles and successes—standing for Parliament, 
daily journalism, BBC staff job, script writing, 
Hollywood—are so plucky and amiable, one 
need not touch on the poetry. 

STEVIE SMITH 


For Ordinary Men 


Selected Poems. By Bertolt Brecht. Translated 

by H. R. Hays. (Evergreen Books, 14s. 6d.) 
The Fugue and Shorter Pieces. By John Hollo- 

way. (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) 
The Solitudes. By Ronaid Duncan. 

12s. 6d.) 
The Everlasting Circle. Edited by James Reeves. 

(Heinemann, 25s.) 
Tuis bilingual selection of Bertolt Brecht’s 
poems represents his work from his first book up 
to the late Songs, Poems and Choruses and is 
fascinating reading, not only because he mixes 
brains with his poetry but because of the direct 
strength, passion and clarity of almost every 
line that he writes. No decoration is allowed. No 
word is allowed, unless it is working hard. His 
writing is bare, pithy, functional, crackling with 
controlled anger and full of compassion. Only 
in two or three poems, like ‘United Front Song,’ 
is the propaganda so simple, so naively hortatory, 
that they must mean nothing except to the naive 
converted. Elsewhere he makes true and moving 
poetry from themes that have resisted many fine 
writers—from political propaganda, in fact. He is 
bitterly cynical about an age when 

Those who lead the country into the abyss 

Call ruling too difficult 

For ordinary men. 
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It is his compassion for these ordinary men which 
obsesses him. Nothing else is of any importance. 

Ah, what an age it is 

When to speak of trees is almost a crime 

For it is a kind of silence about injustice. 
The translation seems to me (my German is more 
missing than rusty) to keep close to the original 
in meaning and in tone, though sometimes a 
rhyme scheme is sacrificed. The translator has 
provided also an excellent introductory essay. 


There are good reasons for liking John Hollo- 
way’s poems. He is interested in the techniques 
of his art—he uses a wide variety of stanza 
forms and of kinds of rhymes, and he never 
stops thinking. ‘Poems dare not merely be. They 
mean.” Often diffuse, he can, all the same, be 
pithy—‘Made proud by grief, then made less 
proud by more.’ And he has an eye for the 
physical world, especially when it presents it- 
self in dramatic forms. These are poems that de- 
serve solid respect and, therefore, no compro- 
mise in what one feels must be said against 
them. Firstly, he seems to me not to have an 
unremittingly good ear. A room is ‘lamped stark 
with gas’ and something or other is so ‘because 
art’s climax needs must be its mausoleum.’ This 
might be carelessness, just as he passes such a 
phrase as ‘Slowly he ran faster’ and allows 
rhymes that surely not only a Scotsman would 
blink at: ‘parabola’ — ‘curvature,’ ‘area’ — 
‘atmosphere.’ Also, although his words are vivid 
and concrete, the texture of his lines is dull; it 
isn’t sensuous when one supposes it is supposed 
to be. This is to be seen, in a larger way, in those 
poems where, like Edwin Muir, he invents a 
narrative which clearly has a parabolic or mythi- 
cal meaning. But he pushes his meaning off from 
reality in order to make a myth out of it, while 
Muir uses his myth as an immediate presenta- 
tion of his reality: there is no distance between 
them. All the same, there is a considerable 
poetic intelligence working here, even though 
one feels more of these poems should have come 
off than really do. 


Ronald Duncan’s shortish book is made up of 
a sequence of poems and seven others. The seven 
others are not of great interest: conscious shots 
at making poems, contrived, inoffensive, with- 
out much character and without an original 
notion amongst them. Their language is un- 
emphatic (but unpretentious) and no image 
emerges saying Stop. The sequence is another 
matter. It consists of twenty-seven poems 
addressed to an unsatisfactory lover. These are 
dramatic, swift and full of passion. They are 
written in very irregular forms, which is right. 
My only nag is that they vary a bit in their de- 
grees of colloquialism, sometimes observing the 
formal usages of language and sometimes using 
plain slang and nasty four-letter words. It is a 
small nag, but it seems to put a slight waver in 
the homogeneity of the sequence as a whole. 

In The Everlasting Circle, James Reeves has 
gathered thirty-six variants of songs he 
published in The Idiom of the People and 
142 songs and fragments, all of them from 
the manuscripts of S. Baring-Gould, H. E. D. 
Hammond and G. B. Gardiner. He has provided 
many notes that are interesting as well as in- 
formative and an essay on, amongst other things, 
the erotic lingua franca that is used in so many 
folk-songs—rather tediously, in the end. The 
collection will also show what shocking things 4 
squeamish editor will do. Have a look, for in- 
stance, at the version here of ‘Strawberry Fair.’ 
The only thing I deplore (though not blind to 
the reasons for it) is the absence of tunes. 

NORMAN MacCAlG 
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Unfitness 


Guenther Podola. By Rupert Furneaux. (Stevens, 
18s. 6d.) 

Trial by Tribunal. By George Keeton. (Museum 
Press, 25s.) 


NEITHER of the main issues in the Podola case 
had ever been raised in an English murder trial: 
that of fact—was he suffering from genuine loss 
of memory?—or that of law—would such loss 
render him ‘unfit to plead’? The jury and the 
judge respectively answered no to both ques- 
tions; and the full Court of Criminal Appeal 
agreed. Mr. Furneaux’s fair if undistinguished 
account of the case makes clear how much more 
difficult the first issue was than it may have ap- 
peared at the time. In effect, if Podola was sham- 
ming, 
he feigned a condition so rare as to be virtually 
outside medical experience, faking in support 
of his unique claim just those symptoms which 
some eminent doctors at least would have 
expected to find. 
Like the Tichborne claimant, his story was 
extraordinary if true, and even more extra- 
ordinary if untrue. As Mr. Furneaux says, how- 
ever, there was no public sympathy for Podola, 
and wide incredulity, and it is unfortunate that 
the point of law was decided in the context 
of a particularly clear and brutal crime com- 
mitted by a professional criminal—especially 
since, in face of the jury’s verdict on the facts, the 
question need not have been answered by the 
appeal court at all. For it is difficult to see how a 
person can be more ‘unfit to plead’ than when he 
is literally unable to say whether he is guilty or 
not guilty. As Podola put it in his statement from 
the dock—truly, if he was genuine—‘T am unable 
either to admit or deny the charge against me.’ A 
deaf mute physically unable to instruct ‘his ad- 
visers has been held unfit to plead, but according 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal it would have 
been an ‘extension’ of such a case to apply it to 
persons ‘who are perfectly capable of instructing 
their solicitors as to what submission their 
counsel is to put forward with regard to the com- 
mission of the crime.” To use these words of a 
person whose memory for the events in question 
has been obliterated seems to border on fantasy. 


One of the most interesting minor aspects of the 
Constitution during the past thirty years has been 
the development of the tribunals instituted by 
the Tribunals of Inquiry Act, 1921; and Professor 
Keeton in his timely and |informative book pro- 
vides a description of the four most important 
(there have been fourteen altogether), an account 
of the parliamentary committees that preceded 
them and some pertinent speculation on the 
problems to which they give rise. 

The trouble with parliamentary committees 
was that they became entangled in politics 
and tended to divide along party lines, as was 
particularly obvious in one of the last and worst 
of them, the Marconi inquiry. So far the tri- 
bunals, being smaller and more judicial (usually 
three members, a distinguished judge presiding), 
have avoided this danger, in spite of the in- 
creasingly important part played by the Attorney- 
General, who in both the Lynskey and the Bank 
Rate inquiries has taken upon himself the main 
burden of the proceedings; this happened 
because at the Budget leak inquiry of 1936 it was 
felt to be unfortunate that the tribunal, who 
themselves did most of the cross-examining, 
should have had to display a hostility towards 
witnesses which they did not necessarily feel. In 
a similarly English fashion, other serious defects 
in the procedure will no doubt lack a remedy 
until they become too scandalous to be ignored— 
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for example, the costs necessarily incurred by a 
guiltless citizen in clearing his reputation cay 
still not be recovered from the State. The mogt 
serious defect, however, is inherent in the ip. 
quisitorial function of the tribunal itself. It jg 
that although ‘when the question of the involve. 
ment of a particular person in a particular 
transaction is under consideration, the tribunal 
restricts itself to the facts admissible under the 
normal rules of evidence, in sifting the facts 
concerning the existence of rumours giving rise 
to the inquiry, all evidence is relevant.’ Unfor- 
tunately, the rumours have to be dealt with at 
the preliminary part of the inquiry, when public 
curiosity and press coverage are at their maxi- 
mum..A partial remedy would be to allow counsel] 
for the ‘quasi-accused’ to make opening speeches, 
or possibly better, to examine their clients in chief, 
instead of the present curious procedure whereby 
the Attorney-General, having taken the witnesses 
through their statements, suddenly turns upon 
them and rends, or attempts to rend, them in 
cross-examination. But as Professor Keeton 
points out, what is really needed is a greater 
sense of responsibility in pressing for inquiries 
to be instituted in the first place. The conduct 
both of Sir David Robertson in the Waters 
affair, and of Mr. Harold Wilson in the Bank 
Rate ‘leak,’ is open to considerable question in 
this respect. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


World History 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume 
XH: The Era of Violence, 1898-1945. Edited 
by David Thomson. (C.U.P., 37s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a book we have all been waiting for. The 

need for an historical analysis of the vast changes 

which transformed the world and most of our 
presuppositions about the world in the half- 
century between 1900 and 1950 requires no 
emphasis; it is one of the major themes of our 
times. Now, in twenty chapters by twenty-two 
different authors, we are given the fullest account 
of these years that has yet appeared in the 

English language. It is going to be immensely 

useful; but it is not quite the key to ‘the environ 

ment of our times’ which readers may expect. 
In the first place, the volume as a whole is de- 
cidedly unbalanced. There is no account of 

Soviet Russia after the death of Lenin in 1924, 

no history of Nazi Germany and of Hitler's 

Europe, no study of international relations after 

1933, no survey of the Second World War, no 

assessment of the vital wartime conferences 

whose outcome was so important for the future. 

If the general chapters on social, political and 

economic trends were substantial enough to 

fill the gap, these omissions might not be s@ 

serious. Unfortunately that is not the case. The 

analysis of the changing structure of world 
economy by G. C. Allen provides an excellent 
opening piece; but the late Sir Robert Ensor’s 
account of the development of political institu- 
tions, which is (or should be) central to the whole 
design, is thin and weak. In the end it is left to 
the editor, Dr. David Thomson, to draw the 
volume together and give it what unity it pos- 
sesses. The introductory and concluding essays 
in which he attempts this task provide fascinat- 
ing glimpses of the world-wide connotations of 
the events narrated; but inevitably they are only 
glimpses. It is as though the complexity of 
modern civilisation is too great for historians to 
encompass it in a single view. 

And yet in the end it is not difficult, if we 
compare the world situation in 1900 and in 

1950, to pick out a number of decisive factors. 
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The first is that nothing that happens in one part 
of the world is any longer without impact in the 
others; twentieth-century history is world- 
history in the fullest sense of the term. The 
second is the irresistible advance of science and 
technology, imposing everywhere a new social 
and intellectual pattern. The third is the disinte- 
gration of the liberal synthesis, the rise (here 
scarcely taken seriously enough) of social and 
political institutions radically different from any- 
thing the nineteenth century had known. The 
fourth is the declining importance of Europe, ex- 
hausted by two total wars, the contraction of 
Europe overseas, and the rise to preponderance 
of Soviet Russia and the United States, with a 
resurgent Asia in the background. 


These are the factors which lend dramatic 
unity to the period and provide what Dr. Thom- 
son calls the element of ‘internal cohesion’ 
running through events. It would have 
strengthened the present book if they had been 
made more explicit. In particular the shift away 
from Europe, which is a central theme, would 
have been easier to grasp if a better balance had 
been preserved. Instead the Far East is disposed 
of in only eight pages, the history of the Pacific 
stops short in 1922. It is less than the ecumenical 
point of view which twentieth-century history 
calls for. The result is a volume which is tenta- 
tive and provisional, strong in the traditional 
fields of narrative history where the ground had 
already been well ploughed, weak where insight 
and imagination and a sense of the deeper under- 
lying currents are needed. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


London Jewish 


The Crossing Point. By Gerda Charles. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 


The Limits of Love. By Frederic Raphael. (Cas- 
sell, 18s.) 

The Finished Man. By George Garrett. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 


GERDA CHARLES’s intelligent and ambitious novel 
is ‘about’ Anglo-Jewist community life and 
centres on Leo Norberg, rabbi of Ferne Road 
Synagogue in the easily identifiable suburb of 
Manor Green. There is a reminiscence of nine- 
teenth-century solidity in the way Miss Charles 
sets the opening scenes and in the kind of 
doughty certainties she allows herself. Overblown 
Mrs. Goldenbird addresses the rabbi ‘in the voice 
peculiar to many Jewish, middle-class women, 
@ voice in which resonance, vulgarity and 
attempted refinement all fought a strangling 
battle with each other.’ As the episodes accumu- 
late and more characters are introduced, the 
author is constantly at our elbow, putting us in 
possession of relevant information. There is 
something of the guided tour about it and we 
could use a glossary. She establishes the un- 
spoken hierarchy of Jews, moving from the 
Spanish or Portuguese, through Germans and 
Lithuanians, right down to the despised Poles. 
She discusses the quality of sermons and the 
varieties of orthodoxy. And she can’t resist insert- 
ing the sad, ghoulishly comic failure of old Sir 
Oswald and his wife to find a husband for their 
unprepossessing daughter: let us watch, she 
seems to be saying, I shall spare us nothing. 
Meanwhile, Rabbi Norberg still wants a wife and 
meditates, among others, the daughters of the 
fanatically bigoted Mr. Gabriel. One of the best 
things in the book is a conversation between 
the three Gabriel sisters about the splendours 
and suffocation of Jewish life as they know it. I 


should attempt to trace out the movement of 
the plot—how patient Sara remains with Mr. 
Gabriel after he has insanely disowned Essie, the 
runaway; and how the rabbi lets Sara down— 
but the strength of The Crossing Point is outside 
these oddly novelettish developments and in the 
harsh, often satiric excursions the rabbi and that 
errant daughter separately lend themselves to: 
Leo’s holiday in the womb-like hotel at Whyte- 
cliffe Sands; Essie’s embarrassed evening out at 
the London College Ball; a meeting of the Inter- 
national Judean Council, with a twinkly-eyed 
liberal Gentile as guest of honour. | should stress 
the human warmth and complexity of the society 
Miss Charles creates—she has a fine ear for 
idiosyncrasies of speech She also has a sharp eye 
for Jewish failings and some pages will be fuel 
for the wrong people 

The same hazard appears in another chronicle 
of London Jewry, The Limits of Love. Mr. 
Raphael is less controlled than Miss Charles, and 
sometimes more stimulating. His people, too, are 
mostly Jewish, discovered just after the war, with 
Uncle Otto a nuisance back from Dachau. They 
are less bound by family and synagogue: Ben 
does cartoons for the Daily Worker; Colin is an 
architect happy to ‘pass’ at his local golf club; 
Paul, Ben’s brother-in-law, is a struggling young 
writer.. Mr. Raphael is sometimes dangerously 
flip at the outset. He has a few terrible com- 
posite verbs—‘he sniff-smiled’—and too much 
smart lover’s dialogue. But, as he gets more in- 
volved in Paul’s fate, the writing picks up (Mr. 
Raphael is a young man and one senses some 
lapse of time between the start and completion 
of this book). Paul is foully baited for a while 
at his school and, later, the Cambridge Appoint- 
ments Board give him the sort of report we’ve 
recently, dismally, seen elsewhere. There is an 
idyll in France, of some charm, before Paul 
marries the girl and settles down to angry, self- 
satisfied rant about selling his soul and doing 
the right thing by art Yet some of the final 
rhetoric is both stirring and considered. The 
Limits of Love is a long novel, much more 
packed than it has any right to be with staccato 
interludes and sheer bad writing, but funny, 
shrewd and passionate enough to give us hope 
that Mr. Raphael won't carry his hero’s attitudes 
into his next book. 

The Finished Man is a most accomplished, 
deliberately paced first novel. It tells the story 
of an ageing Senator's struggle for re-election in 
Florida. His second-in-command is the lawyer 
son of a local judge, a renowned fighter for lost 
causes who allows himself to be put up as a 
candidate to split the vote. The son, Mike Royle, 








stays with the senator, sees his father’s collapse | 


and death and the break-up of his own hopes. 
Mr. Garrett had considerable critical success 
over here last year with his book of short stories, 
King of the Mountain. which 1 thought intel- 
ligent, cunning, derivative and substantially life- 
less contrivances—so I wish I could be more 
circumspect with this one. It’s certainly more 
planned than either of the novels reviewed above; 
it wields an appearance of knowing where it’s 
going, from a bungled shooting in the Prologue 
to Mike’s decision to defend the Negro assassin 
at the end. It’s very explicit about the business of 
politics and it follows a proud Southern family 
down to the deep, inevitable disease at its roots. 
But it seems to suck what life it has, skilfully 
and parasitically, from the works of Penn War- 
ren and Faulkner. Paragraphs of thoughtful con- 
templation and conversation resolve themselves 
into platitudes looped and puffed with images, 
little decorated essays. It’s a remarkable counter- 
feit. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Ibsen 


The first four plays on a 
new translation by 


MICHAEL MEYER 


‘The improvement [on Archer] is 
sensational.’ OBSERVER 


Brand 
John Gabriel Borkman 
The Lady from the Sea 
When We Dead Awaken 


10s. 6d. each 


Sickert 


An entirely new work 
LILLIAN BROWSE 


*The standard work on the artist, admirable 
in every way, excellently produced, admir- 
ably written and well-documented.’ 


NEW STATESMAN 
63s. 


The 
Laughing Fish 


SELWYN JEPSON 


‘This thriller de luxe again features Eve 
Gill, one of the most fascinating characters 
of modern detective fiction.’ 
JOHN O’LONDON’S 
16s. 


Gentlemen 
Convicts 


FRANCOIS POLI 


Following Sharks are Caught at Night Poli 
tells of convicts who escaped from French 
penal settlements by feigning leprosy and 
their adventures afterwards. ‘It is a most 
gripping, enthralling story, a wonderful 
antidote to the half-lives and frustrations 
and complacencies of three-quarters of our 
population.’ OBSERVER 
15s. 


The Answer 
to Life is No 


*This is a connoisseur’s piece. Its author- 
ship is anonymous, but four tones are recog- 
nizable. Gissing has put in a few strokes. 
Wells has added a good deal more, scrib- 
bling egotistically and readable in the wat- 
ches of the night, as if Mr. Britling and 
William Clissold were still alive. Mr. Pooter 
interrupts these literary swells to interpo- 
late some endearing domestic detail.’ 


THE TIMES 
16s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


T is always interesting to revisit the scenes of 
i. childhood, and literary scenes’ have the 
endearing property of changelessness. No rib- 
bon building or estate development obscures the 
view. The old scenes are there, exactly the same 
as they were, waiting for us between the covers 
of a book. I have just been encouraged to do 
some revisiting by the arrival on my desk of The 
Swiss Family Robinson and Treasure Island*, in 
an agreeable format and a large type which is 
easy on the adult eye. 

What a pair of books! Has anyone ever re- 
sisted the charm of the Swiss Family? Indeed, 
can anyone think of it as just another book? 
Someone once likened Chaucer’s stories to an 
English river, slow, quietly beautiful, and wind- 
ing all the way. In the same terms, The Swiss 
Family Robinson is like a mountain lake. It is 
contained and motionless. It does not go any- 
where. It has no story. Details, and detached 
incidents, are looked at separately without re- 
gard to what is coming next. This is how 
children live when they are happy, and this is 
why children will read The Swiss Family Robin- 
son backwards and forwards and not bother 
about the end. To the adult eye, very little seems 
intended for out-and-out realism. When father 
Robinson puts together his boat of tubs with the 
ease and speed of a Popeye who has just eaten 
spinach, we, and children too, accept a literary 
convention. Nor are the vague people at all con- 
vincing. For Johann Wyss began, not by writing 
for a wide public but for his children who knew 
him and his wife and themselves too well to 
bother about characterisation, even if he had 
been capable of it. Having isolated his characters, 
Wyss used the book from then onwards as a sort 
of holdall for conveying moral instruction and 
scientific information. He did not foresee the 
outcome of the book. One feels that the lively 
and capable Miss Montrose was brought in at 
the end because Wyss’s eldest son had got en- 
gaged and Wyss wanted to bring his fiancée into 
the family. The charm of the book, then, lies 





Islands 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


precisely in the absence of story. The days are 
endless and time has no meaning. We sink com- 
pletely into the milieu of these people who are 
not going anywhere and do not mind. Time is 
bright and uncomplicated as holidays spent by 
the sea in childhood. 

At the back of the book stands the determina- 
tion of Wyss to make and keep his family secure. 
How safe the Swiss Family Robinson is! That 
omniscient and omnipotent father, God’s repre- 
sentative on earth to his family; that mild, 
womanly and devoted mother who is neverthe- 
less so competent in her defined sphere—there 
is no hint that they can be anything but perfect. 
There is no flaw in their parental authority. This 
makes it disconcerting, in the new illustrated 
edition, to find father Robinson red-headed, and 
a fit hero for a Western, while Mother is a slim 
and beautiful girl, only a year or two older than 
her eldest child. I can’t help feeling, if the 
illustrations are anything to go by, that this time 
family life may not be so uncomplicated and 
placid. 

In the text, as ever, the children take a child’s 
place. There is simply no possibility of juvenile 
delinquency. The guiding hand is gentle but 
adamant..The children are not allowed to over- 
shadow their parents and save the day, perhaps 
because these are not the sort of days that have 
to be saved. We should no more expect Fritz to 
succour his father and mother than we should 
expect Jim Hawkins, conversely, to stay in the 
stockade and allow Doctor Livesey to take top 
place. It may be that the convention of children 
knowing more than their parents, being heroic 
and returning to a saved and admiring father, 
was a reaction against that gentle but adamantine 
hand. You can have too much of a good thing 
after all; and sometimes even a child’s eye de- 
tects the absurdities in that godlike father-figure. 

But no one, either child or adult, laughs at 
Johann Wyss. without affection. He achieved 
more than he hoped or imagined possible. He 
gave his own family, and a good slice of Euro- 
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ZOO-MAN STORIES 


The second of Scottish B.B.C. Zoo-Man’s 
collections of informal articles and stories for 
children about animals inside and outside the 
zoo. The first volume, Zoo-Man Talks (Price 
6s net) has been unanimously praised. 


“Tells us about animals with humour, affection 
and understanding.” 


OLIVER AND 


T. H. Gillespie 


Scotsman 


Price 6s net 
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pean youth, total security between the covers 
of a book. For the great strength of The Swiss 
Family Robinson is not the brilliantly evoked 
spirit of place (the crystal cavern, the lobster 
pools, the grove of trees); it is not even the details 
held up to the eye and exactly observed (the tools 
and weapons, the plants and rocks, the good, 
earned meals). What Wyss captured effortlessly 
because it was so familiar to him was that family 
sense—the period when children are no longer 
babies and not yet young men: the period when 
a family, if it is lucky and emotionally stable, 
can look in on itself and be a whole world. 

When one turns to Treasure Island, one sees 
immediately that Stevenson was the professional, 
knowing precisely what effects he wanted and 
how. he was going to get them. Every chapter 
is shaped and fitted into the general structure 
like the timbers of a ship. There are moments of 
lambent actuality which only come to a writer 
at full, dedicated stretch. Who can forget the 
notch in the sign of the Admiral Benbow, or the 
musket shot that spat like a curse through the 
mainsail of the departing ship? 

Treasure Island was written to order and is 
deliberately sub-adolescent. ‘No women,’ stipu- 
lated the boy for whom it was written; and per- 
haps significantly, there is no father either. 
Feminine interest is limited to Jim’s Mum, who 


is allowed a little hand-wringing, some tremul- , 
ous greed, and a splendid faint. Clearly she is~ 


not intended for the larger air, and the poor 
woman is nicely tidied up in the first few chap- 
ters. From then on, it is salt water and cutlasses 
all the way. 

So much praise has been poured out on Trea- 
sure Island that I tried to find something to carp 
at; and found precious little. The book remains 
sharp and swift as I remember it. Surprisingly 
enough, however, since I left the nursery and 
went to sea myself, the topsail-schooner His- 
paniola—an unusual rig for the eighteenth 
century—has become a little fuzzy round the 
edges. This is a pity, as she used to be my 
favourite ship. Stevenson chose her because he 
thought himself unable to handle square-rig; but 
she never lies before us in one convincing piece. 
Her tonnage remains in doubt. She was big 
enough to carry thirty people or more to the 
Pacific. We have Captain Smollett’s own word 
for it that she was splendid at sea; she ‘lay a 
point closer to the wind than a man has a right 
to expect of his own wife.’ Yet later he anchors 
her in nine feet of water. 

A small, frivolous point, that one. But dare I 
say, in the teeth of the applauding generations, 
that I do not find Treasure Island, the physical 
patch of land itself, wholly in focus? We get 
glimpses that are superb; that sandy gash with 
the two-guinea piece lying in the middle of it 
where the treasure had been, the fort and 
stockade, the glade where Silver murdered Tom 
so horribly. But the island as it stuck out of the 
* THE Swiss FAMILY RoBINSON. By Johann Wyss. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Mac- 
donald, 7s. 6d. each.) 
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sea, the reason for it being there, and the re- 
lationship between the parts, escapes me even 
when I use the overrated chart. An island must 
be built, and have an organic structure, like a 
tooth. 

There my carping ends. It was ‘Q’ who first 
showed the craftsmanship of the construction, 
and how each episode is contributory yet drama- 
tically complete. | can find no better example 
than his. See how Stevenson takes Jim out in the 
coracle, puts him aboard the masterless schooner, 


of y 


Ue 
\ 
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from ‘Ounce, Dice, Trice, 
drawing bv Ben Shahn 


embroils him with Israel Hands, gets him chased 

to the crosstrees, and ends the episode with a 
mighty climax : 

I was drinking in his words and smiling away, 

as conceited as a cock on a wall, when, all in a 

breath, back went his right hand over his 

shoulder. Something sang like an arrow through 

the air; I felt a blow and then a sharp pang, 


mast. In the horrid pain and surprise of the 
moment—I scarce can say it was by my own 
Volition, and I am sure it was without conscious 
aim—both my pistols went off, and both escaped 
from my hands. They did not fall alone; with 
a choked cry, the cockswain loosed his grasp 
on the shrouds, and plunged headfirst into the 
water. 


Characterisation remains vivid. The bluff and 
unsubtle Squire Trelawney, forthright and mina- 


| rom 
and there I was pinned by the shoulder to the | f 





tory Captain Smollett, mature Doctor Livesey, | 


honest Redruth and feckless Ben Gunn—they all 


Stand up to close examination. Even the re- | 


mainder are not without substance. They were, I 
Should think, fugitives from the disbanded 
Hawkhurst Gang. Their talk strikes the perfect 


middle way between the literal and the emascu- 


lated. 


‘I saw him dead with these here deadlights,’ 
said Morgan. ‘Billy took me in, There he laid 
with penny pieces on his eyes.’ 


Shakespeare in His Time 


IVOR BROWN 


Ivor Brown relates history and literature, politics 
and drama in a fascinating composite portrait of the 
period which was Shakespeare’s inspiration and 
workshop. 52 photographs, contemporary prints and 
drawings. June 16 21s 


Three Model Theatres 
ROY SMITH 


Detailed instructions are given for building Eliza- 
bethan, 18th-century and modern model theatres, 
with complete back-stage equipment. Diagrams and 
photographs. shortly 12s 6d 


NELSON 


books for boys and girls 











Sailing for Beginners J. KERR-HUNTER 


The types of sailing craft, their gear, handling and navigation, knots, etc., are clearly described for 
beginners. Illustrated. Sports and Pastimes Library shortly 7s 6d 


How I Became a Cricketer ALAN OAKMAN 


The brilliant Sussex and England all-rounder describes his career and gives advice to the ambitious 
young cricketer. Half-tone illustrations. Enterprise Library shortly 7s 6d 


The Time Maze REGINALD MADDOCK 


Two boys discover underground tunnels, each leading to a different time in the same place—the distant 
past and future. Illustrated by Robert Hodgson. shortly 12s 6d 


Joelle IVY RUSSELL 


Mystery surrounds the guests at the old French inn called ‘Le Relais’ which is Joelle’s home. This 
adventure story is illustrated in colour and line by Jane Paton. shortly 12s 6d 


Dancer in Danger LORNA HILL 


The exciting new adventures of Annette Dancy, the young ballet dancer, set in Sicily. Illustrated by 
Esmé Verity. Lorna Hill Books shortly 10s 6d 





A new ‘Susan and Bill’ book by MALCOLM SAVILLE 
Susan, Bill and the Bright Star Circus 


June 23° 58 





NELSON’S PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


Handsomely produced with colour or 
line illustrations on almost every page. 
The tenth and eleventh titles are 


Robert Bruce 
WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 


illustrated by Paul Hogarth 12s 6d 


Edmund Kean 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE 
illustrated by Robert Hodgson 12s 6d 






‘Robert Bruce’ 





Tinka and His Friends BROWNIE DOWNING and JOHN MANSFIELD 


John Mansfield’s imaginative story and the full-colour illustrations by Brownie Downing, the brilliant 
Australian artist, reveal for children the magical world of Tinka, an aboriginal boy, and his friends the 
kangaroo, the bandicoot, the koala bear and Shelley, the little fair-haired girl. June 23 12s 6d 
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The Faber Book 
of Stories 


Chosen by KATHLEEN LINES. “This highly com- 
mendable venture will be warmly welcomed by every 
young reader of discrimination. . . . For bookshelf, 
bedtime or any other time this is an ‘ideal companion.” 
—DEREK MCCULLOCH, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 15/- 


The Tree of Language 


By HELENE & CHARLTON LAIRD, “An excellent 
and engrossing little book about the history behind 
the words, names and spellings that we use.””—NAOMI 
LEWIS, THE OBSERVER. With drawings by Ervine Metzl. 

13/6 


Operation Columbus 


By HUGH WALTERS. A new Science Fiction 
adventure by the author of Blast Off at Woomera and 
The Domes of Pico. ~"¥3/6 


The 
Adventures 
of Ulysses 


JACQUES LE MARCHAND 
and ANDRE FRANCOIS 
An extremely witty and uncon- 
ventional view of the gods and 
heroes, “ Retold with typical Gallic wit and point.” 
—TEACHERS’ WORLD. “A’ joy of a book.”—JUNIOR 
BOOKSHEEF. Translated by E. M. Hatt. [lustrated by 
André Frangois in colour throughout. 15/- 


Anna Anaconda 


By AARON JUDAH. The cautionary tale of Anna 
“the swallowing wonder,” the most beautiful snake that 
ever lived. Drawings by John Howson. 8/6 


Orlando & Rosalind 


By VICARS BELL. Three tales about a quaint family 
of mice who live behind the wainscots in Stratford-on- 
Avon. Among the scraps of cheese and breadcrumbs 
echoes of Shakespeare are sometimes to be heard. 
Drawings by Dorothea Patterson. 8/6 





The Youngest Camel 


By KAY BOYLE. A reconsidered and rewritten 
version of her only story for children. Drawings by 
Ronni Solbert. 12/6 


What do you say, dear? 


By SESYLE JOSLIN, Introduced to an elephant, 
what does one say? Colliding with a crocodile, how to 
put it at its ease? This preposterous book is. an en- 
chanting guide to natural manners. Drawings on every 
page by Maurice Sendak. 9/6 


: FABER 











‘Dead—aye, sure enough he’s dead and gone 
below,’ said the fellow with the bandage; ‘but 
if ever sperrit walked, it would be Flint’s. Dear 
Heart, but he died bad, did Flint!’ 

‘Aye, that he did,’ observed another; ‘now he 
raged, and now he hollered for the rum, and 
now he sang. “Fifteen men” were his only song, 
mates, and I tell you true I never rightly like to 
hear it since. It was main hot, and the windy 
was open, and I hear that old song comin’ out 
as clear as clear—and the death-haul on the 
man already.’ 

But the lifeblood of the book is Long John 
Silver. Most writers can invent a Baddy, and a 
few of them a Goody. But there are some 
characters in books who live their own abundant 
life. beyond the threshold of our business of 
moral judgments. Here we are, they seem to say, 
and now what are you going to make of us? 
Despite their authors they are outside good and 
evil. They exist by right of their own joy in life. 
They are as naturally and brilliantly alive as a 
swallow diving on a cat. Who can doubt that 
Silver enjoys his villainy, likes to be liked, finds 
success and failure a huge joke? For the other 
mutineers are small-time crooks, doomed from 
the beginning. But Silver disappears at the end 
with a modest competence, to start all over again. 
He goes, having delighted in the murders, the 
turning of coats, the devious treacheries. When 
he vanishes from our sight in port, good and 
evil have become irrelevant standards of judg- 
ment. One can almost hear him quoting from 
another book as he goes—‘What larks, Pip, eh? 
What larks!’ 


Lightly and Fiercely 


Warriors’ Moon. By Paul Capon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

The Fifth Testament. By Ernest A. Gray. (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.) 

Black Fox of Lorne and The Door in the Wall. 
By Marguerite de Angeli. (World’s Work, 
15s. and 12s. 6d.) 

Sir William and the Wolf, and other stories from 
the Days of Chivalry. Retold by John 
Hampden. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 

King Arthur and His Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by Sidney Lanier. (Macdonald, 
7s. 6d.) 

Here Comes Harry. By Hilda Lewis. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

The Fortune of Virginia. By E. K. Seth-Smith. 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 

Boy with a Golden Louis. By Agnes Ashton. 
(Epworth Press, 9s. 6d.) 

Aidan and the Strollers. By Frederick Grice. 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.) 

THE simplest guide to the age-group a boys’ 

book is directed at is the age of its boy hero, 

if it has one. Most of this batch have, and the 
average hero-age is about twelve. Also, they are 
all historical, ranging from Ancient. Britain 

(circa 1000 Bc) to the 1820s. By a curious 

Arthurian pre-echo, which for all I know may 

have its source in sound historical fact, the young 

hero of Warriors’ Moon is called Artor, and his 
grandsire is Utta, Pendragon of Sarm. Com- 
munications in darkest Britain are almost nil, 
and it is only when a wounded stranger comes 
crawling out of a forest in the best Buchan 
manner that Artor learns that the tight little 
kingdom of Sarm (or Sarum, as it was to be) is 
menaced by foreign invaders who have already 
scattered the coastal tribes. Battle is subsequently 
joined, and Artor has manhood, warriorhood 
and Pendragonhood thrust untimely on him, 
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THE LONG WAY 


HOME 


Margot Benary 


A rich, often moving story for older boys 
and girls. It concerns a teenage 
orphaned in East Germany during World 
War Il. The story gives a memorable 
picture of life in post-war Germany and, 
by contrast in modern America. 


1960 


15s, 


LIFELINE: The Story 
of Your Circulatory 


System 
Leo Schneider 


A simple but fascinating description of the 
circulatory system of the human body, 
‘Mr. Schneider has written a simple and 
very clear introduction to the study of the 
blood.’—Times Literary Supplement. 

Excellent diagrams and illustrations by Jere 
Donovan. 8s. 6d. 


JEAN BEHIND 


THE COUNTER 


Nancy Martin 

The second book in the author’s career 
series for girls. “The story is crisp, the 
characters real, the facts about shop life 
fairly presented.’"—MARY. TREEMER (Books 
and Bookmen) 

Illustrated by Joan Charlton 9s: 6d. 


QUEEN MOST FAIR 


Jane Oliver 


Two young people with courage and in- 
genuity rescue Mary, Queen of Scots from 
Douglas castle. ‘Jane Oliver tells the tale 
with great feeling and animation and with 
many vivid details. —Scotsman 13s. 6d, 


Coming Shortly 
THE GOSPEL 


IN PICTURES 


Mary Devitt 

This book is a vivid and delightful intro- 
duction for young children to the Bible 
stories, and it consists of a series of extracts 
from the Gospels which results in a simple 
continuous narrative of the life of Christ. 
The text is taken from the Knox transla- 
tion. July. 7s. 64. 


RICARDO 
AND THE PUPPETS 


Story and Pictures 
by Mary F. Little 


A charming story of Ricardo, a bold young 
mouse and of his conflict with some puppets 
in a show at a public library. 


» July. 8s. 6d. 
MATEY 


Marjorie A. Sindall 

The story of a young Battersea girl whose 
father is left a ‘country property’ and how 
these townees adapt themselves to country 
life. Illustrated. June 28. 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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after which he copes with dissension in his own 
ranks. It is a noisy book, with a premium on 
manly roaring and snarling, and occasional bits 
of interesting period syntax like ‘My lord, | 
implore you to tarry not.’ On the whole, 
though, it moves well and unfussily. 

The Fifth Testament is a Roman’s-eye view of 
Christ, narrated by Britannicus, a veterinary 
sergeant stationed in Palestine. It is really a sort 
of Vet’s Gospel, for Britannicus is converted 
almost more by Jesus’s consideration for animals 
than by his moral or religious teachings. The 
book is a mine of useful information about bird, 
animal and plant life, but spoilt by terrible 
period patter of the ‘Nay, rather’ school and a 
tendency to depict Christ in terms of ‘a faint 
smile played round his sensitive lips. 

Black Fox of Lorne is another piece of 
Buchanesque uplift, in which a pair of identi- 
cally blond and beamish Norse twins ‘go a- 
Viking’ (in their father’s horrible phrase) and 
are wrecked on the Scottish coast. They baffle 
their wolfish captors by continually swapping 
places and posing as each other, but are 
gradually brought to their heather-beaten knees 
by the simple piety of crofters; not, howeyer, 
before they have brought Black Gavin of Lorne 
to his well-earned reckoning. It is a nice, eventful 
story, marred by a certain moral sogginess, but 
well written, beautifully got up, and stylishly 
illustrated by the author. The Door in the Wall, 
an earlier work from the same American stable, 
has the same virtues and vices, but the setting 
is fourteenth-century England during the Great 
Plague, and the hero, Robin de Bureford, is a 
cripple. Like the Norse twins, he is passionate 
and enterprising, and ends up most valiantly. 

Sir William and the Wolf, however, is in a class 
apart. This is a collection of stories from 
medieval verse romances; there are famous 
ones like Gawain and the Green Knight and 
Robert of Sicily, delectable minor joys like ‘The 
Christmas Cherries,’ in which poor Sir Cleges 
wallops some discourteous courtiers, and the 
title story, in which a clever lady called 
Alexandrine helps a brace of escaping gentte- 
men by disguising them as polar bears. The 
stories are ‘re-told’ perfectly by John Hampden, 
in the spare, glowing style of a simplified Malory; 
and altogether, for both style and content, it is 
the perfect fantasy-world and stamping-ground 
for any child of brain, heart and sinew. The same, 
of course, applies a fortiori to the Morte 
d Arthur, one of the most enthralling works of 
any age or language. Sidney Lanier’s selections 
are tactfully dovetailed; but for print, paper and 
pictures this book can’t match Sir William. 

Here Comes Harry means poor, pale Henry 
VI; it also, in this story, means Henry Rushden, 
an impoverished gentleboy apprenticed to a 
goldsmith, who schemes and prowls to save.the 
infant King (only four when we first meet him) 
from the wiles of ambitious Protector Glouces- 
ter. The story is scholarly, but something too 
mournful in the telling, and falls into a breath- 
less awe over Monarchy, Service and Gentle 
Birth. If this is what you want your boy to feel, 
fine. John Cluverius, the Dutch-bred hero of Fhe 
Fortune of Virginia, lives near Cheapside dur- 
ing another plague in 1627. He develops a love- 
hate relationship with a difficult girl called 
Virginia whom he discovers looking plaguey 
under a bush, and later, among other things, 
rescues her egg-stained from the pillory. There 
is a nice granny, a helpful doctor, a better-than- 
average plot, and some agreeable details of les- 
sons at the Charterhouse school. 

A town being besieged which is 36 ft. high 
and is moated round with a ditch f f, broad, 
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HANS ERNI 


“A most exciting and imaginative production.” —C. P. SNOW (Bookman). 


“Outstanding value as a work of reference for intelligent young people.” —Teachers 
World. “A wonderful present for almost any child.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Over 700 illustrations. 367 pages. Illustrated prospectus. 45s. 
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The Swiss Family 
RACING Robinson 


YACHTS & DINGHIES JOHANN R. WYSS 


James Bartlett describes over 200 King Arthur and His 


classes and illustrates them with F 
photographs. 15s. Knights of the Round 
Table 


Edited by SIDNEY LANIER 
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Douglas Armstrong, editor of Sports Kidnapped 
Cars Illustrated gives details and ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
photographs of nearly 100 models. 
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Lew Wallace’s classic adventure story 
adapted for younger readers by Felix 
Sutton and illustrated in colour by 
Louis S$. Glanzman. 10s. 6d. 
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Mr Fairweather and His Family 
by Margaret Kornitzer, illustrated by 
Margery Gill. A picture story book 
which explains adoption to young child- 
ren with the story of lonely Mr and Mrs 
Fairweather who are made happy by 
adopting two children. 9s 6d 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 

by Robert Louis Stevenson, illustrated by 
Leonard Rosoman. A completely re- 
designed edition, with over a hundred 
drawings, of this famous collection of 
poems. 9s 6d 


The Fifth Testament 

by Ernest A. Gray. A reconstruction 
of the latter part of Christ’s life, told 
from the point of view of a Roman 
soldier. 12s 6d 


The Blood Red Crescent 

by Henry Garnett, illustrated by William 
Stobbs. Guido Callatta joins the fleet 
which under the command of Don John 
of Austria defeats the Turks at the 
Battle of Lepanto.. 128 6d 


The Street Musician 

by Paul Berna, translated by John 
Buchanan-Brown and illustrated by 
Richard Kennedy. In this sequel to A 
Hundred Million Francs Gaby’s gang 
solve the mystery of the blind accordion 
player, and the interest he arouses in 


Louvigny. 12s 6d 


The Griffin and the Minor Canon 
by Frank R. Stockton with The Magic 
Fishbone by Charles Dickens. Two 
unusual stories whose originality and 
humour should appeal to young child- 
ren. An Acorn Library book. 7s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 
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the General commandeth ladders to be made 
of that length which may reach the top of the 
wall. How many foot must ye ladder be in 
length? 

Now a leap forward of 200 years to the 
last two books. Boy with a Golden Louis is a 
somewhat stiff and humourless tale of a French 
boy captured at Trafalgar, his imprisonment in 
England and attempts to escape. But the other, 
Aidan and the Strollers, is quite splendid—a 
picaresque story of a boy who runs away from 
home and falls enthusiastically in with a troupe 
of actors, even rubbing shoulders finally with a 
disintegrating Edmund Kean. It is sympathetic 
and funny, with excellent dialogue, and in the 
early part has a strong, almost Hardy-like feel- 
ing for nature. 

He had not gone more than a few miles when 
he felt the weather breaking. The stars began to 
film over, and the upper air began to roar 
faintly as if winds were in fierce motion high 
above the heath. Then Aidan became aware of a 
cold blast of air that seemed not so much to 
come over the down as to descend upon him 
from the upper darkness, and looking round 
he saw in the vague night light a darkness 
spreading behind him like a stain. One by one 
the stars in the west were covered by the grow- 
ing cloud, and then, as if it were running before 
and escaping from the storm, a wind began to 
lope across the heath. 

Aidan and the Strollers is rich with character 
and incident, and charmingly illustrated by 
William Stobbs. Strongly recommended. 

ROGER GELLERT 


Market-Place and Zoo 


So Long Ago . . . By Joseph Stamper. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 
A Nursery in the Nineties. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
(O.U.P., 30s.) 
It is easy to see why reminiscences of working- 
class childhood should have a _ potentially 
greater sociological value than their middle- 
class counterparts. Even today, working-class 
children are brought up in closer contact with 
adult life than the others are: their houses are 
smaller, the walls thinner, their parents on the 
whole far less strict about bed-time and bounds. 
And ‘not in front of the children!’ is of course 
essentially a middle-class taboo. In the Eighties 
and Nineties of the last century, when the young 
Joey Stamper was wandering freely about the 
streets of St. Helens, watching and listening, 


touching and tasting, and recording his impres- 


sions with that wonderfully sharp, if intermit- 
tent, ‘snapshotic memory’ of his, this was much 


more obviously the case. He himself lived in a 


small four-roomed house with his parents, 
brother and three sisters, and his mother con- 
sidered herself ‘favoured and fortunate to have 
that: plenty of families, bigger than hers, had 
only two rooms in somebody else’s home.’ And 
these, in their turn, no doubt considered them- 
selves lucky in comparison with families like the 
one to which Joey’s pal, ‘Bladder,’ belonged: 
parents, eighteen-year-old girl and three child- 
ren, all in one room. Births, deaths, brawls, 
suicides, bum bailiffs and the less spectacular 
fluctuations in fortune that meant jam-butties 
one day and bread and dip the next were com- 
mon experiences. Little was hidden from the 
children of that class at that time. Little could 
be hidden. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing of the veteran 
class warrior’s whine and snarl in Mr. Stamper’s 
narrative. There’s little of the old fogey’s gusty 
sigh for the good old days either. True, he makes 
free use of such refrains as ‘No Widow's Pen- 
sion; no Children’s Allowance; no Public Assist- 
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ance; no State Funeral Benefit. No nowt’ on tly 
one hand, and ‘we had time to live and enjoy lity 
on the other, but their overall effect is stylistic 
rather than didactic: they serve to put the gy 
ject in its proper perspective and provide they 
clear, minutely detailed snapshots with the neces. 
sary rough, album-grey backing. 

There are lapses into sentimentality, but the 
are few and short and, in view of the nature of 
the book and its subject, understandable, Po. 
sibly Mr. Stamper would, if challenged, ech 
the plea made by Miss Farjeon in her deserved 
reprinted and elegantly produced A Nursery jn 
the Nineties—a plea for Sentiment with a capital 
S, ‘without which any record of our childhood 
would be false.’ It is not without significance, | 
feel, that both books end on an almost identical 
note of whimsy—Mr. Stamper’s with a picture 
of possible reunion with his mother after death: 

. maybe religious folk are backing 4 
winner. If they are, then I'll bet a dollar tha 
when I pass over, Mother will be waiting fo 
me by a stall in the market-place of Heaven; 

and Miss Farjeon with a picture of reunion with | 
her brothers at the Zoo-like entrance to the same 
place: 
The turnstile clicks four times, and we ar 
standing in the Grounds—standing a little dazed, 
a little at a loss, wondering where to go, what 
to do next. 
Sticky, perhaps. Yet in the context these passaga 
are most appropriate and not half so sickly » 
they may seem. 

Market-place and Zoo; Saturday nigh 
scavenging and regular weekday treats: thes 
two books, which cover almost exactly the same 
period, yield many similar contrasts. We see Mr. 
Farjeon’s gleeful return from Billingsgate with 












SNAIL AND THE PENNITHORNES 


AND THE PRINCESS 


By BARBARA WILLARD 


This is yet another “perfectly lovely book” about Snail and 
Pennithornes who spend a holiday at an old house 
Lattismere, in Cumberland, where many surprises await them is 
the way of events—and people—and things Mlustrated & 
Geoffrey Fletcher. 10s. 6d. net 


STANDING STONE 


By DONALD MATTAM 


This story begins and ends on the Derbyshire moorlands when 
| Ryy Circles of an older day still stand, but in between # 
a quartette of ten- and thirteen- id boys and 
ing the stolen Cheapside Hoard of Elizabethan jewels. 
trated by John Evans. 8s. 6d. net 


BOY WITH A GOLDEN LOUIS 


By AGNES ASHTON 


Armand Beauvernet, a French boy captured in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, is brought to England and imprisoned in Poricheste 
Castle. Aided by the Governor's daughter, whose life he savts, 
and after many trials and tribulations, he succeeds in making ts 
escape. IMlustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher. 9s, 6d. net 


THE STORY OF ELSWYTH 
By EILEEN MEYLER 


This is a swift-moving story set against a background of squat 
and splendour in Saxon England, It is a sombre and little-know 
page of history which Miss Meyler brings to life, but through th 
whole tale rans a thread of tenderness and fun. Mlustrated 
Monica Walker. 9s. 6d. net 
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120 pairs of soles (‘They were so cheap!’) and 
the Stamper family’s sitting down to two pairs of 


kippers for the main meal of the day (a whole © 


one for Father and half apiece for the other six); 
the Farjeons’ 8,000 books and the ten-year-old 
Joey’s rebuff at the Public Library (‘You can’t 
join the library till you're sixteen. Be off with 
you!’); the nursemaid who was instantly dis- 
missed for pinching young Harry Farjeon’s arm 
and the sadistic Miss Lucy at Jocy’s elementary 
school who, as a regular matter of course, used 


to cane her Infant pupils of both sexes on their , 


bare buttocks, muttering as she did so, ‘The 
more you scream, the more you'll get!’ Con- 
trasted thus, it would seem that the two books 
could provide lots of ammunition for the sea- 
soned class skirmisher. But he will have to be 
seasoned—and to the point of insensibility—if 
his rancour is not to be quickly dispelled by the 
sane, charitable tone with which Mr. Stamper 
discusses his early hardships, or by the pas- 
sionate concern felt by the young Nellie Farjeon 
for the poor she did occasionally glimpse from 
the Nursery window, or, above all, by the rich 
vein of common humanity that runs through the 
two accounts. After all, wasn’t Ben Farjeon’s 
fear of failure just as real and corrosive as Mrs. 
Stamper’s fear of her husband’s loss of employ- 
ment? And wouldn’t Joe Stamper senior have 
been as lavishly generous to his children as Mr. 


-’ Farjeon was to his, if only he’d had the money? 


There is evidence of something that goes much 
deeper than class differences in the behaviour 
of the two men in the matter of books for their 


_ children; when, as soon as the popular novelist 


noticed his daughter’s awakened interest in the 
Greek legends, he began to talk to her about her 
new love (as he always did in such circumstances) 





Noel Streatfeild’s 


The new Bell family story ! 
‘Admirable and racy topical story.’ 


Scotsman 


‘Splendidly written.” Books and Bookmen 
Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 10s 6d 


Naomi Mitchison 


THE RIB OF THE 
GREEN UMBRELLA 


‘Thrilling, authentic tale.” Naomi Lewis 
‘Beautifully written.” The Guardian 


‘Edward Ardizzone’s cool, shadowy 
drawings nicely complement a swift and 
searching prose.’ New Statesman 10s 6d 


Allan Campbell 
McLean 


MASTER OF MORGANA 


‘An adventure story written with real 
distinction.’ New Statesman 


‘Alpha plus—like John Buchan at his 
best.” Times Literary Supplement 10s 6d 


Collins 











‘and hunted his shelves and the sales-rooms for 
what might please me’; and when, shortly after 
becoming aware of his son’s curiosity about the 
nature of words, the ill-paid, overworked, ailing 
foundry-hand came home one evening with a 
tattered copy of Guy’s Expositor, saying: ‘You 
might be interested in this, Joey, though | 
wouldn’t be.’ 


Inside the front cover was pencilled ‘2d.’ He 
could have got a pint with that twopence, yet 
he had spent it on a book for me, a book in 
which he had no interest himself. 


Both children grew up to be professional 
writers. In Miss Farjeon’s case this was almost 
inevitable; in Mr. Stamper’s, not really surpris- 
ing. Miss Farjeon’s work as a children’s writer is 
well known, but, as far as I can gather, Mr. Stam- 
per, like most working-class authors, has never 
contemplated writing children’s books. This is a 
pity, I think. Now that librarians, teachers and 
parents are beginning to ask for stories about 
working-class children there’s an urgent need 
for writers with Mr. Stamper’s first-hand ex- 
perience, narrative skill and freedom from any 
tendency towards that impenetrable prickliness 
which the word ‘class’ seems to arouse in so 
many. 
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Harrap Books. 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 








BARBARA LEONIE 
PICARD 


retells a Hindu epic 


Rama and Sita 


“A graceful and accomplished adaption” 
Times Lit. Suppl. Illustrated in colour by Charles 
W. Stewart. Just published 10/6 











E.W.HILDICK | 


Quartz Sago Serpent 


Ounce, Dice, Trice. By Alastair Reid. (Dent, 
15s.) 


AN article on child care recently suggested that 
children’s meals should not be considered as 
something to be ‘got through’—successful if they 
escaped being frightful. And the same sort of 
thing could be said about children’s books, an 
enormous number of which are noticeable for 
nothing but their insipidity. The trouble with 
Blyton stuff and its like is not so much that 


it is ill-written and illustrated as that it is nega- | 


tive, under par: paler, duller. wishy-washier 
than the average child; a lazifier, an unflavoured 
soporific, something that narrows and dilutes the 
child’s world, that never makes him gasp or yelp 
or roar with laughter or sit feeling rapt and 
warm: it introduces children before they can 
resist it to the adult taste for plaster gnomes and 
spotted toadstools, and their spiritual equivalents. 


Positive books, personal and tough books with 
personality, seem easier to produce at the picture- 
book age-level than later. Picture-books have 
so much to draw on, and not even the need for a 
story: they have an audience still visually un- 
conventional enough to take essays in fantasy 
without blinking, and all the resources of typo- 
graphy and presentation, images, colour, fun. 
Text and pictures together are what count, not 
separately; and they must go together as colours 
should—to set each other off, not ‘match.’ A 
brilliant picture and word book is Ounce, Dice, 
Trice, with text by Alastair Reid and drawings 
of exactly the right tough quality by Ben 
Shahn, so that what might sound whimsical is 
anything but that when you look at it beside the 
beautiful and/or deflating pictures. Words are 
used for their texture and mood, lightly but 
accurately, with respect and amusement: there 
are lists of light words, heavy words, squishy 
words for wet weather, names, oddities, jokes, 
lost-and-revived words, personal words and ways 
of counting sheep if-you get bored with the usual 
ones: such as ‘ounce dice trice quartz sago ser- 
pent oxygen nitrogen denim.’ No one, in text or 
blurb, suggests this is a child's book: the best 
have often happened that way. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 








REBE P. TAYLOR 


The Concert by the 
Lake 


Four young musicians create a symphony 
on tape, using their own playing and the 
sounds of the countryside. /ilustrated 7/6 


(Ready June 20) 





PHYLLIS WARDELL 
Gold at Kapai 


Young campers in New Zealand become 
involved in surprising events concerning 
a_ disused gold mine. Mlustrated 10/- 








E. K. SETH-SMITH 


The Fortune of 
° J 
Virginia 
A new historical story by the author of 
At the Sign of the Gilded Shoe, praised by the 


T.L.S. as “profoundly convincing ... a 
small masterpiece.”’ Illustrated 10/- 








ROBERT MARTIN 
The April Story 


“A crisply written story of a young boy’s 
battle to become a civil airline pilot’’— 
Manchester E. News. The author’s October 
~tory featured car racing.  /ilustrated 9/6 








N. D. THOMPSON 


Sally becomes a 
New Zealander 


The charming story of an English girl who 
leaves an industrial town to live on a farm 
_in New Zealand. 


Illustrated 9f@ 








nené GUILLOT 


RIDERS OF THE WIND is the story of Calvi— 
or Gogol—or Oulé—he has many names. He is a 
boy plunged into a haphazard journey across 
Africa in 1678 when the continent belonged to no- 
body. Like all René Guillot’s books, this is a power- 
ful, lyrical piece of writing with ‘a splendid vitality’ 
New Statesman, filustrated by Richard Kennedy 
12s 6d 


4,100 ZINKIN 


RISHI is the story of an Indian 
childhood during the twilight of 
the British Raj. Taya Zinkin, 
Guardian correspondent in India, 
has produced one of the outstand- 
ing children's books of the year. 
‘There is throughout the book, a 
ring of authenticity like the note 
struck from a piece of good glass’ 
Angela Milne, John O’London’s. 
illustrated by D. Valentine. 12s 6d 


(M) METHUEN'S 

Most children have a thirst for factual knowledge 
that is often difficult to satisfy: adult books may 
be too advanced, text books too dull and children’s 
introductions too elementary. Methuen’s Outlines 
are information books par exce//ence, with accurate 
texts that are not written down, and profuse illus- 
trations. They are famous throughout the educa- 


tional world, and over a quarter of a million copies 
of them have been sold. 10s 6d each 








recent Outlines: 


Sculpture through the Ages, R. G. Haggar 
Norman England, R. R. Se//man 

Victoria's Reign, A. Cammiade 

Parliament, K. Mackenzie 

Radioastronomy and Radar, J G. Crowther 


Write for a full list to 


36 Essex Street 
London WC2 








Going Berserk 


The Bombard and Viking’s Sunset. By Henry 
Treece. (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d. each.) 

The Blood Red Crescent. By Henry Garnett. 
(Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

The Flying Ensign. By Showell Styles. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 

Rifles for Watie. By Harold M. Keith. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

The Hiad of Homer. Retold by Barbara Leonie 
Picard. (O.U.P., 15s.) 

The Adventures of Ulysses. Told by Jacques Le 
Marchand and illustrated by André Fran- 
cois, (Faber, 15s.) 


Mr. HENRY TREECE is a good and practised hand 
at writing historical stories for children, his 
favourite periods being Romano-Celtic and 
Saxon times, though in The Bombard, which we 
have here, he comes up to the fourteenth century. 
Under review also is his latest book, Viking’s 
Sunset, last of a trilogy His method is to write 
straightforwardly, without affectation, and to 
strike home with a quick thrust of imagination. 
For instance, when his Vikings are enjoying a 
rare smooth patch in mid-North Atlantic, he says 
the sea is ‘a sheet of glass as broad as the world, 
as muscular as a giant’s flank.’ He also has the 
good habit of writing a brief foreword called 
‘About this Book’ which gives the reader a firm 
background note. There is no harmful cruelty in 
his books, though there is much bloodshed and 
tension. I should like to read an older book 
of his called The Children’s Crusade, if only to 
see how he avoids harmful cruelty in a matter 
so full of it. Children could hardly bear the full 
account of this glum event. 

To come now to his new books. The Bombard 
is the story of an Anglo-Welsh boy from an 
impoverished Border family, loyal to Edward III, 
but in some difficulties with a nasty neighbour in 
a Norman stronghold, and with the revolting (in 
the military sense) Welshmen. The boy David 
takes service under Edward and his ferocious 
son, who is thus pictured : 

The face of the fifteen-year-old Black Prince 
was one to marvel at. His once fine nose had 
been broken and set askew . . . his mouth was 
drawn down at the left corner by a livid white 
scar, and when he smiled David could see that 
the teeth on that side had been knocked out 

. the top of his right ear had been shorn 

across. 

Help! This charming child’s chief passion is for 
a sort of proto-howitzer called a bombard. David 
is put in charge of bombards and helps to win 
the battle of Crecy. He then hauls one of them 
back to England with him and blasts the Border 
castle and their nasty neighbours to rubble. At 
which point he repents and leaves gunnery for 
the Church . . . a not quite plausible conclusion. 
Viking’s Sunset is about the supposed voyage of 
the Viking Sigurdson and his supporters from 
Norway by way of Iceland and Greenland to 
the New World and is dedicated to an American 
boy who told the author that a longship prow 
had been found in one of the Great Lakes. The 
author catches the saga-feeling very well and 
also the mixed Viking characteristics of jolly 
roving, dash, pluck, seamanship and fireside tale- 
telling. He gives a particularly fine description 
of Vikings going berserk. Brotherhood between 
Northmen, Eskimos and Red Indians finds a 
loyal place—a shade slippery perhaps—and the 
villain of the piece, maimed, resentful and mur- 
derous, is understandable. Everybody in child- 
ren’s adventure stories seems like little boys . . . 
perhaps they were. 

This thought stems also from The Blood Red 
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Crescent by Henry Garnett, a rousing tale of the 
Battle of Lepanto and the part played in it by 
a young Venetian boy and his English RC 
friends. The Crescent manages to capture one or 
two of the ladies, in a cut-and-run coastal raid, 
but the Cross releases them This book, rather 
oddly, and at the end instead of the beginning, 
carries the nihil obstat and imprimatur of the 
Catholic Church. The Flying Ensign, by Showelj 
Styles, comes nearer our own times, being the 
adventures of a young lad from Cumberland in 
the armies of Sir John Moore, in and out of the 
fearful retreat over the mountains to Corunna 
and in that battle’s victorious outcome. It is 
excellent for its true army feeling and the picture 
it gives of dubious allies, harsh travelling and 
the young hero’s fear of being afraid Rifles for 
Watie is about the American Civil War. This 
young hero, Jeff Bussey, enlists in the Federal 
Armies, goes as a spy to the Confederates, where 
he serves under the famous Red Indian rebel 
leader Watie, and suffers besides the onslaughts 
of the enemy, the neurotic hatred of his own 
CO. Mr. Keith gives a fair and living picture of 
this disastrous war and of the human feelings 
involved. The book took a high prize in America. 

The Iliad of Homer, told by Barbara Leonie 
Picard and beautifully illustrated, is a little on 


the sombre side. One misses Homer’s sardonic; 


way with gods and mortals, in his squabbling 
scenes on Olympus, for instance, and on the 
battlefield, when Diomed sends Aphrodite run- 
ning home to heaven to bewail her horridly 
scratched wrist. Why can’t children just read Mr. 
Rieu’s glorious Penguin translation? Of The 
Adventures of Ulysses | can only say, How lively, 
and how horrible. The trouble is its facetious- 
ness. The drawings, splendid in colour and de- 








From Kitty Hawk 
to Outer Space 
L. E. SNELLGROVE 


The story of the aeroplane from 1903 to the 
present day. Fully illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings. 8s 6d net 


Our Chief of Men 
BERNARD MARTIN 


A just accurate and sympathetic portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, specially written for children, 
with an introduction by Maurice Ashley, who 
writes : 

‘Mr. Martin has undertaken a difficult job and 
done it well.’ 

Many illustrations, based on 17th century 
maps and drawings. 8s 6d net 
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sign, are facetious; the text too, though good 
jn its plainer parts, has this fatal flaw. No child 
should have its tender mind exposed to the 
deadly adult crime of facetiousness. Irony, yes, 
facetiousness, no. This, for instance: ‘she 
[Penelope] had made of her apartment a neatly 
arranged weepery. in which she could weep with- 
out undue trouble or fatigue.’ It must be the 
influence of Anouilh. 

STEVIE SMITH 


Rough Boys and Smooth Ponies 


The Merrythoughts. By Patience McElwee. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

White Horses and Black Bulls. By Alan C. Jen- 
kins. (Blackie, 10s. 6d.) 

Jim Starling’s Holiday. By. E. W_ Hildick. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 

Magnolia Buildings. By Elizabeth Stucley. (Bod- 
ley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

The Robin Hooders. By Pauline Clarke. (Faber, 
9s. 6d.) 

The Middle Moffat. By Eleanor Estes, (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.) 

Seven White Pebbles. By Helen Clare. (Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.) 

The Street Musician. By Paul Berna. (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d ) 

The Rolling Season. By William Mayne. (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. (Heine- 
mann, 30s.) 

The Griffin and the Minor Canon. By Frank 
Stockton. The Magic Fish-Bone. By Charles 
Dickens. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

‘SOMETHING explosive with a tinge of love’ is 

what my son, aged fourteen, tells me he. and his 


THE BOOK OF 
BALLET 


By JAMES AUDSLEY 





Superb photographs of great dancers and scenes from 
ballet, together with many line drawings, illustrate the 
new edition of this popular book. There is an outline 
description of the new experiments in ballet and short 
biographies of famous dancers, and a brief history of 
ballet from the earliest days up to the present. Ages 8 to 
14 10s, 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF LONDON 


By L. G. BULLOCK 


The author has a unique knowledge of the pe bye- 
ways and buildings which link together 2, years of 
history. He guides his young readers through a series of 
absorbing trips which bring together a complete picture 
of London. With each book there is a full size copy of 
THE CHILDREN’S MAP OF LONDON 10s. 6d. net 


THEY FOUND THE 
WORLD 


By WILLIS HALL & I. O. EVANS, F.R.G.S. 


For readers of nine to fourteen this book serves as an 
ideal introduction to the great story of exploration and 
those intrepid men who found the world. 10s, 6d. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Frederick WARNE & Co. Ltd. 


! Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 








friends enjoy reading. And there is no doubt 
what girls of eleven onwards read. I recently 
travelled from the West Country to London in 
a pullman packed with schoolgirls going home 
for the holidays, and practically every girl was 
immersed in one of those women’s magazines 
which preach the somewhat paradoxical gospel 
of sexual attraction and moral purity: 

I wonder how many of these outwardly 
sophisticated children, who now reach puberty 
so early, will enjoy this year’s already large crop 


of junior fiction. Here is a cosmopolitan pile of | 


attractive-looking books by English, Australian, | 


American, Swedish and French writers, but in | 


so many of these new books | find the old and 
familiar objects, lacking all novelty and fresh- 
ness. Here are the ghosts that aren't, the desert 
islands, the treasures in old chests in dusty attics, 
the trips into the past, ponies of all shapes and 
sizes, and ‘tiny, exciting, old little cottages’ for 
anyone who still wants them. A librarian tells 
me that pony books, at any rate, continue to be 
popular with girls—perhaps the friendly horse is 
a substitute for the super boy-friend—and a 
typical addition to this kind of literature is The 
Merrythoughts, by the wife of the History Tutor 
at Stowe School. She shows clearly ‘that good 
kids, that’s to say, who put their ponies first’ are 
rewarded by many a horsy joy, and even the 
unpleasant Miss Nixon, who runs a riding school, 
is allowed to experience a few Freudian eques- 
trian delights: 

She knew very well the effect a warm. 
sleek, pony body had on even the most amateur 
and inexperienced knees, what it meant to look 
between furry ears that had so much expression 
of their own. 

Better horsy fare is provided by White Horses 
and Black Bulls, a story which has plenty of 
local colour and some originality and vigour. 
The author writes about a wild part of Southern 
France which he knows well, and in spite of 





the thinness of the theme and the clichés, it is | 
quite a pleasing book for the under-twelves, | 


which certainly cannot be said of Jim Starling’s 
Holiday, one of a series for secondary modern 
school boys. I consider this an unpleasant book 
because it displays as tough heroes a gang of 
boys of the type who cause teachers to have ner- 
vous breakdowns, who go in for fighting and 
horse-play, who spoil public and private property 
and generally make themselves a _ thorough 
nuisance. The unrealistic plot is constructed to 


indicate that such boys ‘they got guts—they'd | 
rough it anywhere, and so their tribulations are | 


eventually requited with a super farm holiday 
complete with pony rides, for there is also a 
conventional pony with typical fictional girl 
accessory in this story. 

The importance of guts is also the subject of 
Magnolia Buildings. This is a tasty hotchpotch, 
chiefly for secondary modern school children, of 


gang fights in Clapham, Mum’s major operation, | 


Doreen’s ‘I! plus’ achievements—her essay had 
been adjudged a masterpiece of mature writing 
—Ally’s brilliant acting in the school pantomime, 
Auntie Glad’s success with a Premium Bond and 
a man, and crooked Val’s efforts to go straight. 
‘I believe you kids are going to turn out all right 
after all,’ says Mum, but even if we have doubts 
about this, her remark could well be applied to 
the children in The Robin Hooders, a Nesbit- 
like story, to the little, sometimes amusing 
Americans in The Middle Moffat, one of a series 
about an impoverished but worthy American 
family, and to the amiable small girls in Seven 
White Pebbles, which describes the week before 
a family leaves for their summer holiday. These 
three books will provide simple, pleasantly 
domestic, slightly moral reading matter for child- 
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I WISH, I WISH 
LISL WEIL 


A little girl and her secret wishes. 
A picture story of the wonderful 
fairyland city of Florence. 12s. 6d. net 


THE SILVER THIMBLE 
STORY BOOK 


The six stories in this new and attrac- 
tive volume are always very special 
favourites. Hansel and Gretel, Thum- 
belina, The Little Mermaid, The 
Snow Queen, Goldilocks, and Cind- 
erella are charmingly told and gaily 
illustrated by Rie Cramer. 12s. 6d. net 


BUMBLETOWN 
TALES 
BRENDA MACROW 
Illustrated by Ruth Murrell 


* |... a book which offers so much 
that is different, delightful and re- 
freshingly humorous . . . ” 
JOHN O’LONDON’S May 1960. 

8s. 6d. net 


CRISTY AT 
SKIPPINGHILLS 


MABEL LEIGH HUNT 


The Romanos have now moved to a 
new home-town and Cristy finds this 
an exciting and exhilarating experi- 
gs. 6d. net 
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ren of about eight to ten years, while the more 
intelligent of this age group, and girls up to 
fourteen, and possibly some boys, before James 
Bond claims them, will enjoy The Street 
Musician, a lively French story of a well-meaning 
gang of children who have exciting adventures in 
a suburb of Paris. Here is something of the 
vitality, realism, originality, good will and gen- 
uine pathos that are characteristic of the better 
French films. The story. too, has something of 
the freshness and individuality which continue 
to make Emil and the Detectives popular. Some 
of this praise is also deserved by The Rolling 
Season, an unusual story about a search for 
water during a drought in a Wiltshire village, 
and both new books are devoid of the simplesse, 
uplift, archness, cheapness, whimsy-whamsy and 
‘good fun’ which many writers lay on especially 
for children, with an eye to impressing parents. 
The standard of illustrations is generally high, 
and particularly attractive are coloured drawings 
by Rackham which decorate a beautiful re- 
setting of a 1905 edition of Rip Van Winkle. 
Here are typical Rackham pictures of much 
delicacy and enchantment, but also some that 
are curiously macabre. Another reprint is of two 
nineteenth-century fantasies: The Griffin and 
the Minor Canon and Dickens’s The Magic Fish- 
bone. Both are far better written than most 
modern books for children, but they are dated 
and not likely, I think, to be popular with those 
under eleven for whom they are suitable. Still, 
children’s tastes are unpredictable. The other 
day, my son, now a reader of Graham Greene, 
shut himself in his bedroom for so long that, sus- 
pecting a dangerous chemical experiment, I went 
to investigate. I found him absorbed in The Just 
So Stories, which I had never offered him in case 
he thought them ‘wet’! 
ROSEMARY THOMPSON 


ee a i ms 
Jim Starling’s Holiday 


E. W. HILDICK 


Jim Starling is known to thousands of children 
who have read about him in Eagle and listened to 
the B.B.C. serial. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Royal Astrologer 


WILLIS HALL 

The adventures of Father Mole-Cricket, Royal 
Astrologer, have been broadcast not only in 
England but in America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and on the Continent. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Petrus, Dog 
of the Hill Country 


JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 


An unusual and gripping story by a famous author 
of animal stories. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 


Rufty Tufty’s Island 
RUTH AINSWORTH 


An addition to the well- 
known series, Rufty Tufty, 
that popular Golliwog, 
has many delightful and 
exciting adventures on a 
desert island. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
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Bright Black 


The Tokolosh. By Ronald Segal. (Sheed and 
and Ward, 6s.) 

Rishi. By Taya Zinkin. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

Russia—The Land and The People. By Joan 
Charnock. (Bodley Head, 15s.) 

The Arabs. By Harry B. Ellis. (Brockhampton, 
12s. 6d.) 

Meet Central Africa. By John Gunther. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 

Whale Adventure. By Willard Price. (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) 

Dangerous Journeys. Selected by Leonard Roe. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 


It used to be the fashion—perhaps it still is—to 
sneer politely at the books inflicted on Victorian 
nurseries, the earnest, morally instructive tales 
that now seem so foreign to the interests of real 
children. But will today’s books get any politer 
treatment at the hands of our grown-up grand- 
children? What will they make of At home with 
the Meson, My old man’s a Junk pilot or Son 
of How: the tale of a redskin lad? The books 
we thrust on our children are often just as 
earnest, just as instructive as those old Sandfords 
and Mertons, but without the moral tone, which 
is temporarily unacceptable. Nowadays the Top 
Little People are encouraged to ‘know about’ the 
world of science and the lives of Other Peoples 
and the hairbreadth adventures of men of action. 
And the moral of that is: that we shall be landed 
with a generation of insensitive little know- 
abouts, perfect candidates for the quiz panel but 
without a shred of imagination between the lot 
of them. . 

All the more reason, then, to thank heaven for 
The Tokolosh. Ronald Segal has chosen an un- 
promising enough theme for a children’s book— 
apartheid—but treated it with such sincerity and 
imagination that he takes us into the heart of the 
problem. The Tokolosh of the title is the genius 
of the black people—‘A tiny old man he was, the 
size of her middle finger, bright black as a piece 
of coal, with a white beard like a goat’s and eyes 
that turned up at the corners.’ He lies behind and 
symbolises the unity, the aspirations and the in- 
vincible laughter of the Africans, in the face of 
white stupidity and oppression. He is the moving 
spirit in their endurance of the pass system, of 
arbitrary arrest, and of a shooting on the Sharpe- 
ville pattern, all seen through the eyes of the 
other central character, an African boy named 
Peter. At the end, which is really no end but 
only the end of the beginning, Peter is home 
again with his parents, the African leaders are 
in gaol, and the people of the townships are once 
more subdued and at work. But the future is 
clearly with the Tokolosh. Through all the ten- 
sion and bitterness implicit in the story, Mr. 
Segal keeps his touch light, light-hearted even, 
and by his use of a medium that is one half folk- 
tale and one half ironic fantasy (beautifully sus- 
tained in David Marais’s striking illustrations) 
he gives to the facts of current history the extra 
imaginative dimension children need. Adults, 
too, for that matter. 

Taya Zinkin’s Rishi is the story of a childhood 
in India, as rambling and shapeless as The 
Tokolosh is pointed and controlled. But it is the 
sort of book that one can happily lose oneself 
in. It is instructive, but the information is given 
in the easy way of a friend with whom one is 
staying in a strange country. Rishi is the son of 
an Indian Civil Servant, born a year or so before 
the coming of Independence. We see him first 
as a baby. With the outbreak of the riots, he is 
flown to England for a couple of years with his 
grandmother. But before his fourth birthday he 
is back with his family in India, and the greater 
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part of the book shows him growing up thro 
the next three or four years. We meet Abdul the 
bearer, Ranoo the gardener, Pish the pie-dog ang 
Asha the lion cub. It is an enchanted world 
absorbing enough for a child to overlook a cep. 
tain naiveté and inconsequence in the story. 
telling. He will feel, too, that he has got to know 
the people of India intimately, and not merely 
know about them. 

The aim of Joan Carnock’s study of Russia jg 
quite openly, to create a better understanding 
of the Soviet way of life and so help to preserve 
peace. It has several faults: it tries to cover top 
much ground in 170 pages of text, including geo. 
graphy and history and everyday life, and throw. 
ing in the arts and sciences for good measure; jt 
is written in an unattractive style, too reminiscent 
of a textbook and the general attitude is one of 
starry-eyed enthusiasm. Many parents would 
regard it as dangerously misleading. 

The Arabs proclaims itself lower-grade Ameti- 
can by its typography, its brash illustrations, and 
its unwearyingly informative and overwritten 
text. Schools might find it a useful reference book 
in the library, but it would be a determined child 
who would sit down to read it for pleasure. 

Gunther’s Meet Central Africa is much what 
one might expect of this restless writer. In his 
Meet the World Books he turns to writing specifi- 
cally for young people, with very little change of 
tone, though somewhat lighter anecdotage. In 
fact the anecdotes are the best thing about it 
Apart from them, he has a matter-of-fact style, 
scrappy in narrative and flat in exposition. This 
is a liberal newspaper man’s view of Central 
Africa with the lid off—good for dipping into, 
but not a reliable survey. 

With Whale Adventure we turn to the docu- 
mentary novel. Hal and Roger join an old 











A Selection of: 


Spring and Summer Books 
for Children 
PICTURE BOOKS 
EIGHT LITTLE ARTISTS 








Syd Hoff 10/6 
* 
JIMMY’S FIRST ROUNDUP 
Nils Hogner 11/6 
* 


THE RAGGLE TAGGLE FELLOW 
Miriam Schlein 11/6 
* 
FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


A NEW HOME FOR PABLO 
Exciting life of a Puerto Rican boy in New York 
C.M. Morgan 12/6 


* 
A SPELL AT SCOGGIN’S CROSSING 


Adventure and magic by the Canadian 
Authoress, Louise Riley 13/6. Illustrated 


+’ 
RESCUE FROM THE AIR 
An account of the Air/Sea Rescue Services 
Michael Gibson 12/6. Illustrated 


* 
IN THEIR ELEMENT 


Fascinating story of water mammals 
Dr. Maurice Burton 12/6. Illustrated 


os 
THE KINGDOM AND THE CAVE 
An outstanding work of Fantasy by 
Joan Aiken 12/6. Illustrated 








* 
&S Abelard-Schuman 
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fashioned whaling vessel, and meet more than 
their share of excitement and brutal discomfort. 
The book is packed with violent events and with 
sailing and whaling lore. but thanks to a singu- 
Jarly inert style it never properly gets under way. 
Finally, travellers’ tales. Dangerous Journeys 
js an interesting though not entirely successful 
attempt, in this genre, to blend the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There is no 
discernible pattern in a book which alternates 
between Bligh of the Bounty and Guy Gibson 
of the Dambusters, Fitzroy Maclean and Captain 
Cook, Spencer Chapman and H. M. Stanley. The 
styles range dizzily from the Flying Doctor's 
“His last fit, it took four men to hold him 
down,” alleged my informant. I shuddered . 
to Stanley’s ‘But see! we have arrived at the 
confluence of the Lualaba with a river which 
rivals it in breadth. Down the latter, a frantic 
host of feathered warriors urge a fleet of mon- 
strous canoes.’ Still, it would help to pass the 
time, I suppose. 
RICHARD JAY 


Plain Things and Coloured 


The Rib of the Green Umbrella. By Naomi 
Mitchison. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Mary Jane. By Dorothy Sterling. (Constable, 
12s. 6d.) 

Riders of the Wind. By René Guillot, translated 
by George Bell. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

Nicolette and the Mill. By René Guillot, trans- 
lated by Charles Mosley. (Bodley Head, 
Ts. 6d.) 

The White Shadow. By René Guillot. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) , 

By now one knows what to expect of Naomi 





Mitchison: one knows that she will be strongly, 
if sometimes eccentrically, humane; that she will 
speak up for a worthy cause and that she will 
have done her homework so thoroughly that, as 
the Sunday Times reviewer put it of one of her 
earlier books, what she writes is bound to be 
‘full of the poetry of plain things and the fascina- 
tion of good detail.’ Really she is rather better 
than this suggests, and in her new novel she has 
chosen a story that suits her talents unusually 
well; moreover, she has managed not to pack it 
with too many ‘plain things.” The Rib of the 
Green Umbrella is set in a small town in the 
Montagna, and tells a tense story of an episode 
during the last moments of the German occupa- 
tion, an episode involving the vital part (or ‘spare 
rib’) of a partisan machine-gun (or ‘umbrella’). 
The humanity is there; indeed, the story abounds 
in situations that pose moral problems, from 
having to’ choose between preserving art 
treasures or human lives, to the implications of 
the priest’s death in a raid by British planes 
(‘They did not know what they were doing,’ he 
says rather embarrassingly, as he dies). But on 
this occasion at least Naomi Mitchison has not 
pressed her sermon; she seems to have found 
most successfully a style that matches Ardiz- 
zone’s vivid and engaging illustrations. 

Naomi Mitchison would undoubtedly approve 
of the theme of Mary Jane, by Dorothy Sterling, 
a New Yorker whose first book this is to appear 
in England. Mary Jane is one of the first two 
coloured children-to be admitted to the newly 
integrated Junior High School in High Ridge, 
and the story progresses from her arrival on the 
first morning amid demonstrations and cat-calls 
(‘Go back to Africa!’, ‘Pull her black curls out!’) 
to her final acceptance by the white children (‘she 
felt warm from the fiuff on her forehead all the 
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way down to the tips of her toes . . . she guessed 
she was succeeding as foreign ambassador at 
Wilson High after all’) It is a timely and quite 
obviously a sincere book. Yet it has all the 
flavour of a glossy mag, with a compound of 
sentimentality and psychology that suggests a 
correspondence course with a school-of-short- 
story-writing. The world of this story, like the 
‘true-life’ world it reflects, is full of Problems; it 
is simply devoid of moral, as distinct from politi- 
cal, discrimination. 

The three Guillot stories, by way of contrast, 
are not concerned with Problems or worthy 
causes. Mainly René Guillot gets his effects by 
describing a colourful locale with effective 
authenticity, and then injecting his story with an 
almost lethal shot of magic. In Riders of the 
Wind this formula is applied quite mechanically, 
with the result that the story of the seventeenth- 
century French boy’s adventures amid the deserts 
of Africa, on the banks of the Niger, and in 
Timbuctoo quickly becomes wearisomely heavy 
with Fate, while the central legend of the white 
mare puts in a perfunctcry appearance from time 
to time, laden down with fine writing (Calvi, ‘very 
near to death’ from exposure in the desert, ‘heard 
the joyful neigh of the horse who had found his 
rider and would bear him on his last journey into 
the land of shadows. The white mare!’). 

René Guillot’s considerable reputation has not, 
of course, been built up only on this brand of 
cliché (though the second of his three books in 
this batch, Nicolette and the Mill, is again little 
but a trifle’ of pointless ‘magic’ for younger 
children). The White Shadow is a far more sub- 
stantial offering. It recounts the story of the 
two-year stay of a French girl in the hill station 
of the Lobi in French West Africa and of her 
‘serene and lovely’ friendship with her ‘white 
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RIFLES FOR WATIE 


for 1957. 


TANGARA 


1 quences, Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 





Summer 
READING 


| —™" CHILDREN 


HAROLD KEITH'S gripping tale of the American Civil War. The 
American edition of this book was awarded the Newbery Medal 


NAN CHAUNCY, the Tasmanian writer, tells of Lexie’s friendship 
with the little aboriginal girl Merrina, and its strange conse- 


JOHNNY THE CLOCKMAKER 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE writes and illustrates the story of a 
resourceful small boy who makes a grandfather clock. 10s 6d net 


Oxford University Press 


STILL 


12s 6d net 


10s 6d net 
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shadow,’ her sister-shadow, the simple native girl 
Yagbo (as was foretold by the snake-charmer 
in Marrakesh). For all Guillot’s Conrad-like in- 
dulgences and the unfailing Gallic polish of his 
style (‘sensitively translated’ by Brian Rhys); for 
all that Galaire the doctor is ‘a man of visions’ 
and Tournoy the customs officer is a ‘poet of a 
kind’ and Bruce is an animal-man who ‘gave you 
insight into the forest’s secrets’: for all this load 
of disabilities, the story is unusual and un- 
expectedly compelling. Guillot is himself an odd 
amalgam of visionary, poet of a kind and animal- 
man and he knows the African world in which 
his stories are set. Moreover, as, in this book at 
least, he doesn’t lean heavily on the element of 
African magic, and even seems to some extent 
willing to expose its crudities, he leaves himself 
free to introduce Frances to a remote jungle- 
world dominated by the language of tom-toms 
and the cries of wild animals. Back at school in 
Bordeaux, one can sympathise with her sense 
that ‘only her body seemed to be present in the 
classroom’ and hear ‘the secret thrill in the voice 
of the girl’ as she speaks to the others of ‘a land 
far away on the edge of the world.’ 

. BORIS FORD 


Four Out of Seven 


Seven Men of Wit. By Margaret J. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


EpwarD Lear was the second youngest of 
twenty- -one children, grew up to draw birds and 
animals in beautiful detail, was sickly but 

ravelled, painted huge forgotten oils, and died 
in the year Old Possum was born. ‘How plea- 
sant to know Mr. Lear!’ Pleasant, indeed, in 
Mrs. Miller’s gentle haphazard version of his 
He: and she serves-her other subjects as kindly. 

er procedure is to invent short dialogues they 
might have taken part in at various turning- 
points in their fortunes. Mr. Dodgson sighed 
loudly. ‘“* Tyrants!” he cried. “All right, then— 
you shall have your story. And the heroine of it 
shall be—Alice.” ’ There are little ironies. ‘If you 
work hard at your books, Stephen, you may get 
to college one day. You may even be a teacher 
yourself.” And young Mr. Leacock went on to 
become a university professor. Simple progres- 
sions of fact link the talk, and some quotation 
from the authors’ work. It’s all quite attractively 
done and might well create new appetites for 
writers out of fashion. After all, how many of 
today’s children know the splendidly heartless 
Night Watchman of W. W. Jacobs? 

But how bland it all is, too. One understands 
that a children’s book is not the place for Emp- 
sonian exegesis of Alice; and those photographs 
of naked nymphets would have put Carroll 
under analysis, if not behind bars, in our warier 
age. Yet some solider intimations might have 
found room—of Twain’s occasional brutality, 
crouched underneath the farce; of Jerome K. 
Jerome’s awful religiosity, jostling with the tales 
of Harris and pineapple-tins; of the infantile 
sickliness of Sylvie and Bruno. ‘They had a cer- 
tain way of looking at things which helped them 
to turn even their own private tragedies into 
comedies, says Mrs. Miller in a blanket of 
vagueness. I wish she’d enlarged on the differ- 
ences between their escape-routes, the distance 
that separated W. S. Gilbert, say, from Mark 
Twain (it was only a year in time). Anyway, the 
one clear moral to emerge from these discreet 
histories as they stand is refreshingly seditious: 
if you want to_be a funny writer, pray Daddy 
will lose all his money. Four daddies out. of 
seven did. 


Miller. 


JOHN COLEMAN 
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INTEREST RATE AND THE RESERVES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IF sterling comes under pressure 
again—it has _ recently been 
under the dollar parity figure of 
$2.80 for the first time since 
Bank rate was raised to 5 per 
cent. on January 22—I hope that 
the authorities will not monkey 
about with the rate of interest. 
It goes without saying that to 
attract foreign money by raising 
the Treasury bill rate is no last- 
ing cure for a weakness in the currency; it is 
merely a palliative; and it can have troublesome 
effects on the domestic economy. The time has 
surely come to take more direct measures for the 
defence of sterling—and for that matter for the 
control of the economy 

Playing with the rate of interest means playing 
ball with the international merchants of hot 
money. This should be regarded as beneath our 
dignity as a world industrial power. In the old 
days the authorities used to be terrified of the 
unpredictable movements of the hot-money 
crowd, but I was delighted to find that the 
present Governor of the Bank had recently 
expressed views which seemed more compatible 
with our economic independence. In a speech at 
Liverpool on February 12, while admitting the 
force of comparative interest rates in inter- 
national monetary movements, he warned us 
against being in too great a hurry ‘to keep up 
with the Joneses’ in raising or lowering interest 
rates. “Where there is a conflict,’ he said, ‘be- 
tween overseas and domestic arguments .. . I 
would rather see some resort to the use of re- 
serves than a slavish following of interest rate 
movements made by other countries for their 
own reasons.’ This—in different English—could 
have come straight out of the Spectator. 

It is interesting to see that the German central 
bank has just taken sharp, direct action to stop 
the activities of the hot-money merchants. Ger- 
many raised its Bank rate last week from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent.—in an attempt to check its 
raging domestic boom—while two American 
Federal Reserve banks had cut their re-discount 
rates from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent.—in an 
attempt to stimulate their flagging economy. The 
Bundesbank immediately issued an order stop- 
ping the payment of interest on non-resident 
accounts and forbidding the sale to non-residents 
of Treasury bills and bonds. This might be con- 
sidered ‘non-U’ action in an international money 
centre like London—and it might become in- 
effective in stopping the inflow of foreign money 
if the speculators, confident that the mark will 
be revalued upwards, are content to buy German 
equity shares—but I welcome it as a step to- 
wards the eventual overthrow of the tyranny of 
international interest rate movements. 

In passing I take off my hat to Mr. J. E. Coyne; 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada, who is 
at last getting rid of some of the false monetary 
gods worshipped in that country. In an address 
in Hamilton on May 12 he attacked the excessive 
overseas borrowings of provincial governments 
and municipalities which had been undertaken 
‘because the rate of interest on borrowings of US 


dollars in New York is lower than the rate of 
interest on borrowings of Canadian dollars jg 
Canada.’ These overseas borrowings added to 
the wicked premium on the Canadian dollar 
which has been slowly stifling the domestic 
economy and export trade, and helped to build 
up the colossal deficit on the Canadian inter. 
national account—$1,460 million last year. What 
Mr. Coyne was saying. in effect, was that no 
economy can safely be left to the free play of 
the money mechanism—in other words, the rate 
of interest or the price of money—if governments 
and public bodies consider themselves above 
such things and indulge in excessive spending 
and borrowing. A simple control of capital 
imports and capital spending could have saved 
Canada from the financial mess she fell into, 
Fortunately a semi-repentant Government is 
allowing Mr. Coyne to clear it up. The Canadian 
Bank rate, which has been over 6 per cent., is 
now down to 3.2 per cent. 

But to come back to Mr. Cobbold’s fine resolve 
to ignore the manceuvres of the hot-money mer 
chants and avoid trying to keep up with the Ger- 
man Joneses. If the German mark is under: 
valued, as I believe it is speculators will want to 
exchange pounds for marks. Our reserves cat 
surely take the strain of a movement which the 
German authorities are doing their best to cir- 
cumvent. They rose £10 million last month toa 
total of £1,021 million. In addition we have 
drawing rights on the International Monetary 
Fund up to $1,500 million apart from the Trea- 
sury’s holding of nearly £1,000 million of dollar 
securities. The hot-money crowd have a nuisance 
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COMPANY MEETING 


| Telephone Rentals | 


OPERATING Ri} SERVICES 











ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THe 3ist annual general meeting of Telephone 
Rentals Limited was held on June 8 in London, Mr. 
W. Stuart Philcox, D.F.C., M.A. (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Once again your Company has had a very success 
ful year. In this country, in spite of increased com 
petition, the amount of new business we did wag 
again a record. Not only was there an increase in the 
total number of contracts, but the number for large 
installations was considerably greater. 

I can also report that our overseas companies haves 
continued to make satisfactory progress. 

The Consolidated Profit before Tax amounted te 
£1,294,581, which represents an increase of £170,521 
on the previous year and is the highest we have s0 
far achieved. Taking all factors into consideration, 
your Directors feel justified in recommending a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. making, with the interim 
dividend paid in January, 1960, a total for the ae 
at 15 per cent. 

During the first four months of the current year 
there has been no falling off in the level of business. 
Unless some completely unforeseen circumstances 
should arise, we therefore feel we may reasonably 
anticipate maintaining the payment of the dividend 
at 15s per cent. 

The report was adopted. 
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yalue no greater probably than £50 million. As 
for the ‘leads’ and ‘lags’ in current trade, which 
can affect the exchanges as badly as hot money, 
f cannot understand why the Bank of England 
does not adopt Mr. Harold Lever’s plan of an 
official forward market in sterling which would 
remove the currency risk from legitimate trading. 

The more important problem for the reserves 
is whether they can stand the strain of another 
over-investment abroad The balance of pay- 
ments on current trading is not likely to better 
last year’s meagre surplus of £145 million; it may 
be even lower. The over-investment abroad last 
year was nearly £200 million; this year it may be 
worse too. The drain on the reserves may there- 
fore be not less than £100 million. This could well 
be tolerated if the excess demand in the domestic 
economy had been eliminated. It would be useless, 
jn my opinion, to attempt to remove the excess 
demand through dearer money—apeing the Ger- 
man Joneses—it would merely increase foreign 
suspicions of sterling and add to inflationary 
pressures at home. The sensible thing would be 
to strike at the excess demand where it specially 
hurts the economy—in the motor and building 
trades. Raising the purchase tax on motor-cars 
for a time and re-introducing control of build- 
ing—the simplest of all controls—would do the 
trick, if taken in conjunction with a stiffer con- 
trol of bank advances. We must really not ask 
the rate of interest to do everything. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE equity share markets opened in good 

form after the holiday. The feature was the 
sharp rise in the European leaders—UNILEVER 
and PHILIPS LAMPS. Our domestic leaders were 
firm, for yields are attractive enough to entice 
some institutional buying. I refer, of course, to 
earnings yields which mean more to the profes- 
sional investor than the current dividend yield. 
Take the 74 per cent. earnings yield on UNITED 
DRAPERY, Which is comparatively high for the 
store share group (dividend yield 3.8 per cent.). 
Mr. Joseph Collier, the chairman, in his recent 
statement forecast further expansion based on 
ample liquid resources. Turnover again showed 
an improvement in the first three months of the 
year. Hire-purchase sales are not a significant 
proportion of the total. The rate of expansion in 
earnings of this group has been 12 per cent. per 
annum since 1955. The rise of 8 per cent. in the 
retail clothing sales in the last two months con- 
firms the chairman’s optimistic view of the 
current year. 


Mr. Oppenheimer and South Africa 

Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, the chairman of the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION, is to be congratu- 
lated on his statesmanlike address to share- 
holders. His Corporation, with its vast interests 
in coal, diamonds, copper, gold, industrial and 
finance enterprises, is virtually the commercial 
life of South Africa. Mr. Oppenheimer pointed 
out that his group had looked to London and 
other international capital centres for a substan- 
tial proportion of its finance for expansion and 
could no longer do so. He would now have to 
curtail expansion and rely on internal resources, 
which were fortunately substantial. He called for 
a-revision of the pass laws which had become 
intolerable for the urban black population whose 
labour was indispensable to the industrial life of 
the country. Urban Africans, he said, were treated 
under the pass laws as migrants, whereas they 


belonged to those urban communities, where they 
had their homes, as much as the Europeans. 
South Africa was a multi-racial country and 
eventually the races will be forced to work to- 
gether. The sooner this is accepted, he said, the 
better. Let us hope the government will listen to 
its greatest industrialist. If it does, the market in 
South African gold shares will improve, particu- 
larly Anglo-American, which has fallen from 
11 to 7% to yield nearly 6 per cent. 

Minerals and ‘Separation’ 

To invest in metals without political risk the 
investor is now driven to Canada and Australia. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL is the Canadian leader for 
nickel and copper, but it is unattractive at its 
present price with a yield of only 2.7 per cent. 
So is MOUNT ISA in Australia, with a yield of only 
1.4 per cent., which more than discounts its 
undeveloped mountain of copper. I therefore 
return to CONSOLIDATED ZINC which with its con- 
trol of Imperial Smelting is far less speculative 
than a single mine or mines such as NEW BROKEN 
HILL. Last year Consolidated Zinc increased its 
gross profits by 44 per cent. and its net earnings 
by 64 per cent. Its dividend was raised from 3s. 
to 4s. (a modest distribution dictated no doubt 
by its rights issue of £34 million a year ago) and 
as this was covered twice by earnings I think the 
shares at 76s. to yield 5.2 per cent. are very 
reasonably priced. I take this opportunity to 
refer again to MINERALS SEPARATION which re- 
duced its big interest in the Rhodesian copper- 
field in good time before the troubles. It is now 
virtually an industrial holding company with 
interests in engineering, building and textiles and 
a 15 per cent. holding in MERCURY SECURITIES, the 
finance house which controls Warburgs, which 
will be reporting next week. Minerals Separation 
has nearly trebled its profits (before tax) in five 
years, and last year earned 38 per cent. on its 
increased capital and paid 20 per cent. It is now 
making a one-for-four rights issue to raise £1 
million for further expansion and this gives the 
investor a chance to acquire the shares without 
stamp. At 28s. 6d. with rights worth 3s. a share 
the old shares would return 4.3 per cent. if the 
20 per cent. dividend is maintained, as the market 
anticipates, on the increased capital. 


COMPANY NOTES 


r. A. C. DuNcAN chairman of Odhams 
Press, will probably tell shareholders at the 
forthcoming annual general meeting how far 
the printing strike affected the group profits last 
year. At first glance it seems that the earnings 
cover for the maintained 174 per cent. dividend 
on the greatly increased capital has been practi- 
cally halved. The equity capital was increased 
by the issue of shares to acquire two impor- 
tant companies. Firstly, Hulton’s Press, pub- 
lishing Farmer's Weekly, Housewife and 
various children’s newspapers, by the issue of 
1,257,144 shares, and secondly the George 
Newnes group of periodicals and trade journals 
by the issue of 4,874,800 shares. These take-overs 
are reflected in the balance sheet where a bank 
loan of £4,000,000 appears against ‘NIL’ in 1958, 
but this has now probably been taken care of by 
the recent issue of £3,500,000 of 6 per cent. un- 
secured loan stock. It will be interesting to hear 
what the chairman has to say about the future, 
having regard to the two acquisitions which will 
undoubtedly contribute to this year’s profits and 
so increase the cover for the dividend. The 10s. 
ordinary shares at 32s. xd yield 5.4 per cent. 
Once again Threlfall’s Brewery of Liverpool 
has increased its profits and dividend. This time, 
for the year to March 31, 1960, pre-tax profits 
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at £1,090,945 are an all-time record and the divi- 
dend, usually increased by | per cent. annually, 
has been stepped up two points to 24 per cent. 
It.is proposed to make a one-for-three share issue 
which will increase the number of shares avail- 
able for investment. This is a rewarding share to 
hold, and even at 110s xd (they were 92s. 6d. 
before the dividend announcement) the £1 
ordinary shares yield 4.6 per cent. Shareholders 
will have to wait until June 16 for the annual 
general meeting, when possibly the chairman will 
say if he expects profits for this year to be as 
good as last—much depends on the weather— 
and if he has any plans for linking up with any 
other brewery, of which there has been a great 
deal recently. 

Mr. Cyril J. Ross, chairman of Swears and 
Wells, is disappointed that the accounts to 
January 31 show a slight reduction in the con- 
solidated profit at £471,120 against £486,630, and 
an increase in the stock item, which is up by 
£200,000. But he reports hopefully for the future. 
Considerable sums of money have been spent on 
modernising the company’s departmental stores 
which show great promise for the future. Another 
hot summer should increase the sale of dresses as 
it did last year, but would naturally depress the 
sale of cloth coats and furs. The company’s fur 
interests in Canada have been well maintained. 
Amongst its many subsidiaries, the best known 
are perhaps Cavendish House at Cheltenham, 
Sodens, Regent Street, and Corot, Bond Street, 
London. The 5s. ‘B’ ordinary shares at 6s. 6d. 
yield 8 per cent. on the maintained dividend of 
10 per cent. 

The great company of asbestos manufacturers, 
Turner and Newall, advises with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. that the results for the 
first six months of the current year (to Septem- 
ber 30) have been satisfactory and such trading 
conditions are likely to continue for the rest of 
the year. This is good news and encourages hopes 
of a higher total dividend, for the company has 
in the past pursued a progressive dividend policy. 
The £1 ordinary shares, ‘a blue chip’ investment, 
yield 4 per cent. at the current price of 100s. 
on the last dividend of 20 per cent., but would 
yield 4.5 per cent. if the dividend should be in- 
creased to 224 per cent. 
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As from July Ist 1960 every 
paid up shareholder in our 
Society will receive interest 
at the rate of 34% per 
annum. This will be worth 
£5.14.3d.% when income 
tax is payable at standard 
rate. Money in Trustee 
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Roundabout 





Restrictive Practices 


By 


THERE is a war on at the 
moment which will shake 
the women of Britain to 
their foundations, if the 
makers of the founda- 
tions have anything to do 
with it. The mere thirty 
million that women spent 
on corsets ten years ago 
is now sixty million: the 
estimate for 1961 is a 
gross figure of £75 mil- 
lion for the industry— 
and a less gross figure for the ordinary woman. 





There are over a hundred corset firms going 
in this country, and the biggest job for all of 
them is to stop women thinking of corsets as just 
a grim necessity. Once a music-hall joke, the 
foundation is now an intimate revue number— 
or so the manufacturers hope. They have tried 
them in different colours, they have tried cover- 
ing them with frills and lace. Playtex are 
marketing them in perspex cylinders. Silhouette 
spent £100,000 on a three-week campaign to 
launch the Little X a few years ago (quite apart 
from any money paid out to fractured models 
who failed to spring in the air at the right angle). 
Berlei is trying to establish a double standard: 
Casual foundations and formal foundations; 
they are fifth in publicity spending but-even they 
get through over £150,000 a year. 


Triumph recently opened a salon in Savile Row 
so exotic that no foundations appear in the re- 
ception hall at all—only Regency decorations, 
coffee, atmosphere and a statue of an Ideal 
Woman. All this is the work of a Mr. Peter 
Craig-Raymond, who as Company Councillor (a 
Company Councillor seems to be to a promotion 
manager what a rodent operative is to a rat- 
catcher) is determined to get the British woman 
to buy five bras a year instead of two and to 
give her girdles she would not mind being seen 
alive in (‘We must,’ he says, ‘be realistic’). 


KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


The impression left by Mr. Craig-Raymond’s 
publicity is that this is all a new venture to the 
100-year-old German firm of Triumph. But even 
three years ago, they were trying hard to beat up 
public interest; they took thirty British journalists 
off to Bavaria to see the lands where the corsets 
grow. It was a memorable trip. When we arrived 
at Stuttgart there was a barrage balloon floating 
above the airport bearing (by sheer coincidence, 
as it turned out) the name of the firm; we were 
naturally surprised to see its billowing curves 
unconfined by corsets. We toured factories, we 
saw piles upon piles of enormous pink casings, 
we inspected room after room in which hundreds 
of women worked without makeup and without 
benefit of the firm’s products. We were enter- 
tained, in what was probably Stuttgart’s, and 
therefore the world’s, worst night club. We were 
overwhelmed with statistics: enough metal was 
used for boning every month to go twice round 
the world (presumably not quite what Puck 
meant when he promised to put a girdle round the 
earth in twenty minutes). To crown it all we were 
offered a fashion show, in which one Frau Lise- 
Lotte, forty-five stone if an ounce, coyly modelled 
her corsets with a rose pinned on her petticoat. 
On second thoughts, perhaps Mr. Craig- 
Raymond’s regime is somewhat of an advance. 

Besides promoting prettier foundations to 
people who wear them anyway, the firms are 
trying to interest new groups in them—and par- 
ticularly the teenage market. Berlei, for instance, 
have a whole range of Teenform bras, and 
Triumph are marketing bras packed in record 
sleeves; they are hampered slightly by the tra- 
ditional names, and are holding a competition to 
find something easier off the tongue. 

You might think that the older, staider schools 
of corsetry would be dismayed by this boom in 
the ready-made trade; but they say not. They 
say, in fact, that by plugging the idea of the per- 
fect-fitting corset, the ready-made people are in- 
directly helping the made-to-fit trade. However, 
they are-not dragging their feet in the move to 


‘attitude of the old-timers. 
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smarten up. Spirella, the oldest hands at th 
game, have just given a face-lift to their Oxford 
Circus centre, all statues and blue flowered wal}. 
paper and a watered silk tent in the middle of the 
showroom ‘for fitting clients quickly in special 
circumstances.’ They operate through a team of 
6,000 women, many part-time, a third of whom 
have been loosing and binding for more thap 
twenty years. They take ten measurements for 
girdle, six for a bra, and send them in to th 
central factory, whence emerges the ultimate 
girdle: they also undertake service calls fiz 
clients who have blown a gasket or require a reef 
to be taken. Spirella are still fairly God- ~fearing 
compared to, say, the French firm of Lejaby; byt 
the fact that they have now started to make:swim. 
suits suggests that sooner or later even their cor. 
sets may attain to some real allure. 

But before foundations are built for allure 
alone, a fundamental change will have to occur 
in the mentality of corset men; and it will beg 
sad shame if it does. For a really clean, unsnig- 
gering attitude to human anatomy, the men who 
construct corsets are an inspiration. I had a long 
talk, at the Spirella opening, with a Mr. Keegan, 


who helps run their factory; he gave me a mag. 


of utterly unembarrassed information. He t 
me that in 1911, the number of stays—bones— 
you had in your corset was a status symbol, 
that a woman asked for ‘a 28-bone corset’: but 
that, in fact, bones never held anyone in: 


they do is to hold in position the cloth that does 


the work. He confirmed what a dotty old Russiag 
corseti¢re once told me: that a good bra should 
never depend mainly on the straps, and that 4 
woman will always feel much more comfortable 
sustained from beneath. He explained at length 
the difference between the Polynesian pointed 


bosom much in vogue after the war (because, | 


suppose, the Hays Office ban on cleavage took 
no account of summitry) and the roundéd 
Nordic shape popular now—and explained tt 
with his hand resting with absolute unselfcon- 
sciousness on the curves of a display statue. 
The Craig-Raymond visual approach may séll 
more corsets; but one cannot but admire the 
One of them, at @ 
recent Triumph show, watched a pretty gifl 
pirouetting in a white girdle and not much else 
and leaned forward appreciatively. ‘It’s really 
wonderful value,’ he said, ‘for 29s. 11d.’ 
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Solution on June 24 





ACROSS 
1 a” instruments join in the dance 
) 


5 Old coin for treats (6) 
9 Hawaiian dish with layers for 
Diana from this place (8) 
10 Very horsy! (6) 
12 Does it avail the Spanish his- 
torian ? (5) 
13 i hint for those with a cold? 
) 
14 It’s sensational! (12) 
18 Does too much smoking make 
them so? (5, 7) 
21 Aren’t thus dressed 
monkeys (5-4) ‘ 
23 Running a temperature? (5) 
24 But it wasn’t Smollett who walked 
with the Angel (6) 
25° The discarded radio? (3, 5) 


up for 


26 They could be chaste for a 
change! (6) 
27 These atoms are different! (8) 


DOWN 


1 ‘We are seven’ (6) 

2 The sun-god at home, somewhat 
dried up (6) 

3 A sticky but colourful hobby (9) 

4 Give Peter an equal start to 
surmount admissions of debt (12) 

6 Such runs lead to a verdict (5) 

7 Highest speed afloat goes to the 
head, of course (8) 

8 ae the mob who get bagged? 


11 Does the ploughman get assistance 
from behind from them? (5-7) 

15 This display took place weeks 
ago! (5, 4) 

16 Zs Grace in rural surroundings 


de ast pile 086 Bee ties for ns entnen and 5 cial eta a8 PN Cae fee Sees 
shillings will the senders first solutions opened 


be awarded to 
solutions: 


the two correct 
No. 1093, 99 Gower St., London, WCI. 


on June 21, 


17 Trouble with the unlettered rabble, 
how charming! (8) 


19 Feature of the dilemma Gilpin 
found himself in? (6) 


20 How quills used to be used? (6) 


22 ‘Look in thy —— and write’ 
(Sidney) (5) 





SOLUTION OF CKOSSWORD 109i 
ACROSS.—1 Brandy. 2 Trictrac. 8 Full- 
face. 10 Pirate. 12 Lance. 13 Nihilists, 
14 Disks. 16 Ordinands. 17 Craftsman. 
19 Cleek. 21 Artemisia, 22 Audit. 24 
Temple. 25 Stellate. 26 Canaries. 27 Certes. 


DOWN.—1 Baffled. 2 All in. 3 Duffers. 5 
Chillon. 6 Road sense. 7 Cheeses. 9 
Conformist. 11 Thé dansant. 15 Shanty- 
man. 17 Chaotic, 18 Templar. 19 Charlie. 
20 Kittens. 23 Draft. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. E. Fotwell, ‘Braemar,’ aw Lane, 
Great Glea, icester, and Joba 
Waylett, 615 " aaa ing “Albany 
Street, London, NW 
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Motoring 


Rallying Round 


By 


ANYONE who manages to 
give the impression of 
being in a bit too much 
of a hurry on the roads 
is invariably hailed with 
‘thinks he’s Stirling 
Moss’ (or Jack Brabham 
or Innes Ireland). He 
may think he is, though 
I doubt it, but the de- 
scription is oddly inac- 
curate; he is not behav- 
ing like a Grand Prix 
driver but like a number of other semi-profes- 
sional drivers who, every year and sometimes 
several times during it, spin, roll, collide or other- 
wise drive to destruction quite ordinary cars on 
quite ordinary roads simply because they happen 
to be competing in rallies. And I think the whole 
silly business should be stopped. 

Happily, a number of police forces have 
thought this for longer than I (an international 
filly in Italy has had to be abandoned this year 
because the polizia got tough about it), and it is 
a fair guess that ten years from now no rallies 
wil be run anywhere but in the wider open 
spaces of Africa and perhaps Scandinavia. Which 
Will solve one danger of rallies—that of meeting 
one coming in the opposite direction—but not, I 
think, the greatest danger. 

This danger is in the ideal that a rally repre- 
sents. A rally—any rally—is fundamentally 
dangerous in that it presents to the motoring pub- 
lic an image of what is claimed, both implicitly 
and explicitly by both the organisers and the 
motor firms, to be top-class normal driving. 
Grand Prix, or any other form of track racing, 
does not offer the same image. Its whole point is 
too obviously different, its whole circumstances 
too, obviously remote, from driving as the rest of 
us know it. The cars are ‘specials,’ the location is 
a track, there are pit stops and flag signals and 
cheering crowds and everybody is going the same 
Way. 

A rally, on the other hand, involves turning 
loose drivers in mostly standard cars on standard 
toads which, always in Britain and usually else- 
Where, are not even closed to other traffic, and 
giving them a difficult time-schedule to keep to. 
This, of course, is the sort of situation which we 

face at times; but which, if we value our own 
of others’ necks, we say the hell with and arrive 
late. Keeping to a set time, no matter whether the 
dtiver feels like it, the car is up to it, the road 





Surface or the weather allows it—all this is not 


rely not good driving, it is the very opposite 
of good driving. Every year the reports of the 
Monte, Safari and Tulip rallies are spotted with 
javial mentions of how X drove so cunningly for 


a{hundred miles without any headlights, or Y" 


déscended so nobly from an Alp while his brakes 
Were fading like Hamlet’s father. And, God help 
US, We are called on to admire. 
In the Tulip Rally this year a Citroen driver, 
exhausted by the tough schedule, rammed a 


GAVIN LYALL 


traffic island five miles before the finish The car 
was badly damaged, but he made the finishing 
line in time. The rally included no penalty for 
such happenings, so he won 

* 


The recent restrictions on hire purchase (20 
per cent. down and a maximum of two years to 
pay) have knocked a number of would-be buyers 
out of the market and brought second-hand 
prices down by an average—based on a whip- 
round of London dealers and auctioneers—of 
74 per cent. Since most of these would-be’s will 
trickle back only slowly, and since there have 
also been a number of cancellations in new car 
orders, now is suddenly as good a time to buy a 
used car as were the depths of winter. Prices are 
likely to stay down—indeed, one auctioneer 
claimed that the big dealers were hanging on to 
their stocks to see if things improved and, when 
things don’t, will unload, thus bringing prices yet 
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farther down. Just remember two points: that if 
you are trading-in a car, its price will also have 
dropped, and that dealers can exist at any price 
level provided there is a constant turnover. Things 
have been slow, as well as cheaper, recently, so it 
might help for once to get tough about the price 
at which you are buying and stay tough 

I had better expand the ‘average price-drop I 
mentioned above: Minor-size saloons will have 
dropped less than average, but the larger Austins 
and Vauxhalls (for instance) will have come 
down by more 

* 

If you are driving, now or on holiday, in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire or East Anglia, keep an 
eye open for the sign of Jet Petroleum. They sell 
two brands of petrol, tested recently by the AA 
and found to be almost exactly equivalent to the 
two top brands of other petrols, but 6d. a 
gallon cheaper. Just about one free gallon in 
every ten, if you prefer to look at it that way. 
The firm has only recently started supplying to 
the public—they sold exclusively to industry be- 
fore, getting the stuff (as they still do) from 
independent continental refineries—-and only 
have thirty filling stations as yet. Others are 
planned. 


Dangerous Currents 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


AROUND Christmas time 
there was a scare over 
the importation of con- 
tinental electric appli- 
ances wired differently 
from British ones — I 
wrote about it in the 
Spectator at the time. 
And soon afterwards 
there was that oil heater 


Consuming Interest 
scandal, which has now 
been resolved by the Oil 


Pa 
in 
ui 
v7 
Appliance Manufac- 


turers’ Association and the British Standards 
Institution. Perhaps this played a part in the de- 
cision of the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Electrical Develop- 


— 


—— 





— ten as: - — “ ® 
‘What 1 like about the French is that they are so wonderfully responsive. 


ment Association and BSI to set up a new 
organisation for testing domestic electrical 
appliances. Actually, 1 .learn that, this idea has 
been in the air for something like three years. 
From June 1 it is down to earth in the shape of 
the British Electrical Approvals Board. 

The aim of this Board is to establish safety 
standards to which all home-produced and im- 
ported electrical appliances may eventually 
conform. There can, of course, be no compulsion 
about this, but the Board hopes that a recom- 
mended list of appliances or a seal of approval 
will do the trick. Personally, I doubt it. It would 
be much better if schemes of this sort had the 
backing of the Board of Trade; but the BoT ‘s 
extraordinarily shy of enforcement in these 
matters. For example, it is well aware of the 
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dangers arising from misconnection of electrical 
apparatus in the home, yet does nothing to ban 
the importation of foreign gadgets of the kind 
which the Institution of Electrical Engineers has 
warned the public against. Most people (me for 
one) do not understand the nature of electricity: 
they need the protection of the law or at least of 
government departments against irresponsible or 
ignorant suppliers. 

The old EDA testing house was supposed to 
check appliances for safety, but the industry 
found it too slow. Perhaps the new Board will 
work faster, but will it be a complete safeguard? 
One thing I hear which is some encouragement }s 
that the Electricity Boards may close their show- 
rooms to appliances which have not passed 
BEAB tests. 








Put on a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


For morning freshness at the end of 
the day, put onaclean Van Heusen collar, 
Impeccably styled in cool, permanently 
semi -stiff material actually woven ona 
curve that conforms to the shape of your 
neck, Van Heusen collars are always 
irreproachably right. 


Keep some Van Heusen collars at the 
office and freshen up at the end of the 
day’s work—or in the middle of it. 


Choose from 
6 styles in the 
quarter-size 
that fits you 
exactly 


Van Heusen 
ollars 


Permanently semi-stiff « In 6 styles « 3/6 each 


KEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
AT THE OFFICE 











On the same theme I asked the BSI what hope 
there is of standardising plugs and sockets, and 
other domestic electric fittings: Hoover put a 
two-pin plug on their vacuum cleaner and on 
their polisher, and no plug at all on the three- 
core cable of their washing machine. It would be 
much more sensible to have three-core cables 
on all apparatus and no plugs—and perhaps 
reduce the price by the cost of the plug. There 
is a British Standard plug and socket, not yet 
widely used. But if you move into a house wired 
with these 13-amp three-flat-pin sockets with 
built-in fuses it means buying a whole new set 
of plugs for every lamp, kitchen gadget and 
labour-saving device you own. In this all-electric 
age surely something can be done?.In Canada 
standard plugs and sockets are specified offi- 
cially, and the specification has the force of law. 

* 


If a dissatisfied customer cleaves his butcher 
with a meat-axe, is it murder or manslaughter? 
This is about the only query, I think, that I have 
not been asked in recent years on the legal posi- 
tion of the consumer; and about half the time 
I have to admit that I simply do not know the 
answer. However, I am better off now than I was 
a few weeks ago: an admirably clear little book 
called The Consumer and the Law, by Harvey 
R. Cole and Aubrey L. Diamond, has just been 
published at 3s. 6d. (obtainable from Co-opera- 
tive Union Ltd., Holyoake House, Hanover 
Street, Manchester, 4, by post, 4s.). It deals with 
the law of England and Wales, and makes fasci- 
nating reading. 

There were actually two problems I was 
puzzling over when the book arrived. One was 
the standard problem of the man who finds his 
beautiful new shop-bought cake crawling with 
insects. He got a new cake and an apology, of 
course, and on the basis of previous cases I had 
read about I imagined (correctly) that he would 
have a claim against the shopkeeper if he felt 
like pressing it. The book tells me that he could 
also pass the buck to the local authority, who 
might well prosecute under the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1955. The trouble would be, of course, that 
the prosecution would fall on the head of the 
shopkeeper; and as the cake came sealed from 2 
manufacturer, it is not certain that justice would 
really be done. Serve the shop right, you might 
say, for not doing its own baking. But that is an 
extreme view: for all I know the shop may have 
been not so much a debased baker as a 
tobacconist with ideas above its station. 

The other concerned a man who was sent a 
toast-rack from a charitable organisation who 
hoped, since the toast-rack had been made by a 
seriously injured Squadron-Leader, that he would 
buy it for 10s. Apart from not wanting a toast- 
rack, he was rightly furious at this combination 
of bluff and emotional blackmail, and was de- 
termined not to pay. Could he, he asked, throw 
it away? Send it back COD? Make them pay 
postal expenses? 

The position is the same, legally, when a 
charity tries to pull this fast one on the public 
as when the trick is played by a commercial firm: 
He could have refused the toast-rack in the first 
place (though there was no means of knowing 
what was in the parcel). He could send it back 
at his own expense (not COD) or he could 
simply do nothing but wait until they came and 
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collected it. He must not actually throw it away, 
but was under no obligation to take even reason. 
able care of it. Ultimately, in fact, he sent % 
back; but it is pleasant to know that unsoliciteg 
merchandise cannot be charged for and neeg 
not be sent back. 


* 


A friend of mine lives in one of those Kensing. 
ton roads which are due to become fashionable 
in a few years. Last summer it occurred to hep 
that the road could do with some improvement 
straight away and decided that a few trees would 
help. She telephoned the Kensington Council 
and found that officialdom is not always as dulf 
and unimaginative as it is supposed to be. A maq 
came round next day to have a look and things 
began to happen. The trees would cost 30s. each 
and the Council would plant and maintain one 
in front of any house whose o¢cupant was pre 
pared to pay half the cost. My friend canvassed 
the street, got a few doors closed in her face but 
a lot of fifteen bobs, trees were planted during 
the winter and, any day now, the road will bea 
magnificent burst of flowering Japanese cherry 
trees. Hurrah! 

* ; 

In many supermarkets the main bottleneck ig 
the cash registers at the check-out: even where 
there are enough of them, no way has been found 
until now of speeding up the cashier’s arith- 
metic and giving change. Now the National Cash 
Register Company is making a machine which 
automatically dispenses the right change—a de- 
vice already widely used on the Continent and 
in the US, where decimal coinage makes things 
easier. The sooner they get them in our local 
supermarket the better. 


Wine ot the Week 


SMOKED salmon, saddle of 
Ai lamb, Stilton and strawberries 
is a superb English luncheon, 
even if it is somewhat sibilant 
—all the more so in the casel 
bd refer to, for it was given at 
Scott’s by Messrs. Smith and 
Hoey to celebrate a centenary. Smith and. Hoey 
are London wine-shippérs, and they were honout- 
ing their distinguished associates in Beaune, the 
Maison Louis Jadot. So the English food was 
partnered by French wine bottled by Louis Jadot 
and shipped by Smith and Hoey—Montrachet 
1955, Beaune Vignes Franche 1947, and a mare 
de Bourgogne with the Louis Jadot brand-name, 
*A la Mascotte.’ Marc is a favourite of mine fot 
the end of a meal—a brandy distilled from the 
grape skins, pips and stalks left after the juice 
thas been drawn off for wine. It is powerful and 
pungeat (grappa is the Italian equivalent), and 
this particular brand, though smoother than some 
I have had in France, for it is made and aged with 
care, has the strong, gamy flavour its admirefs 
look for. I have been served ‘A la Mascotte’ by 
the glass at that excellent pub-restaurant, the 
Guinea, in Bruton Place, off Berkeley Square, 
and it can be bought at the wine stores (which is 
open to the public) in the White House, the block 
of flats in Albany Street, NW1, at 52s. a bottle— 
dearer than three-star cognac and cheaper than 
VSOP, and quite different from either. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 

id 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WwCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT GOVERNORS (MEN): PRISON 
AND BORSTAL SERVICE. About 15 pen- 
gionable posts for men at least 21 on 1.3.60 
with good general education, who can fin 
responsible positions and are genuinely 
interested in reformative work with boys 
and men. Salary (London) £915 (at 25 or 
ander) to £1,070 (30 or over) rising to 
£1,195. Free accommodation or allowance 
in lieu (up to £150). Promotion prospects. 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
form, quoting 166/60. Closing date 30th 
June. 1960. 


KODAK LTD. REQUIRE advertising copy- 
writer. Experience not necessary. but evi- 
dence of writing ability must be sent with 
application to Pe sonnel Department (125), 
Kodak Ltd.. Harrow. Midddlesex. 

PEPYS'S DIARY ... did find in Holborn 
at 114 next door to Gamage's shoppe. the 





Winifred Johnson Staff Agency where all 
the best wenches go. HOL 0390. 
AUSTRALIA 


A leading Australian metro- 
politan newspaper has oppor- 
tunities for three young journa- 
lists to come to Australia as 
reporters or sub-editors. The jobs 
would be particularly suitable for 
men 25 to 35. Fares would be 
provided if the applicant under- 
takes to serve a minimum of three 
years. Applicants will be inter- 
viewed in London. Please reply 
to Box 6792, The Spectator, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, giving age. 
particulars of experience and 
family responsibilities. 


= 
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AUSTRALIA.—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. The Univer- 
sity invites applications for appointment to 
the position of SEN LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN THE SCHOOL OF ECONO- 
MICS at Kensington. Salary: Senior Lec- 
turer, £A2,555 range, £A3,005 per annum. 
Lecturer #A1.735 range. #£A2.440 per 
annum. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Applicants 
for the position of lecturer must possess a 
degree with honours or equivalent qualifi- 
cations; for appointment as senior lecturer 
applicants must possess a higher degree or 
equivalent qualifications. Applicants are 
sought with special qualifications and ex- 
perience in the field of economic statistics 
and econometrics. Appointees. will 
eligible for 12 months’ study leave on full 
salary after 6 years of service. Subject to 
passing a medical examination the 
appointee will be eligible to contribute to 
‘he State Superannuation Fund. First-class 
ship fares to Sydney of appointee and 
family will be paid. Pour copies of applica- 
tions, including ‘the names of two referees. 
should be lodged with the Agent General 
for New South Wales, 56-57 Strand, Lon- 
don. W.C.2, and a copy forwarded .by air- 
mail in an envelope Marked “University 
Appointment’ to the Bursar. The Univer- 
sity of New South Wales, Box 1, Post Office, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia. 
by 16th Jaty, 19608. 

BBC requires Assistant to Designer, Tele- 
vision, in Glasgow. Must be able to inter- 
pret design requirements accurately ‘and to 
work co-operatively with various depart- 
ments and outside contractors at high pres- 
sure and with minimum supervision. Duties 
will include provision of properties for pro- 
ductions of all types and purchasing and 
hiring of scenic furnishings and properties. 


Required to negotiate estimates with 
contractors. Some knowledge of sources 
of supply. good education and  or- 


ganising ability essential. Understanding of 
period furnishings and knowledge of Scot- 
land an advantage. Salary £675 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £875 max p.a. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G 272. Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer. Broadcasting House. London. W.1, 
within five days 


SUBSCRIPTION AND PROMOTION DE- 
PARTMENT.—We require a _ responsible 
person (preferably between 35-50) to help 
in our Overseas Subscriptions drive. Part- 
time basis considered. Reply to The Pub- 
lisher. ‘The Ambassador’ Magazine. 49 Park 
Lane, W.1. 
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best 
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BLACKBURN & DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANA 


ROYAL INFIRMARY & QUEEN’S PARK 
HOSPITAL, BLACKBURN. SENIOR CLINI- 
CAL PSYCHOLOGIST.—This is a new 
appointment and the successful candidate 
would be expected to build up a clinical 
psychological service as part of the team 
in the Department. This is a comprehensive 
department covering all branches of 
psychological medicine and serving a popu- 
lation of approximately 254,000. In due 
course, the successful applicant would prob- 
ably be asked to participate in a Regional 
scheme for the training of Clinical 
Psychologists and would also be expected 
to participate in the service offered by the 
Department to other Consultants in the 
Group. Facilities would be provided for 
appropriate research. Candidates must 
Possess an Honours Degree in Psychology 
and should normally have had not less than 
five years’ experience in the grade of 
Psychologist. Salary and other conditions 
of service in accordance with the Whitley 
Council Scale. viz: £1,025 x £50(8)—£1,425 
p.a. Applications, naming two referees, to 
be made to the Group Secretary, H.M.C. 
Office. Royal Infirmary, Biackburn. 

MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA.—Applications 
are invited for Resident Tutorship in 
Department. of Extra-Mural Studies. 
Appointee will work in Nairobi and within 
a radius of about 100 miles and will be 
responsible for co-ordinating extra-mural 





.work in Kenya. Salary scalet-«@1,2 
£1.845 p.a., entry point determined by 
qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 


Child Allowance £50 p.a. per child (max. 
£150 p.a.). Passages for appointee’ and 
family (up to four adult passages) on ap- 
pointment, termination and leaye (thre® 
months every 21 months). Part-furnished 
quarters at low controlled rental or hous- 
ing allowance in lieu. Detailed applications 
‘6 copies) naming 3 referees by 20 July, 
1960, to Secretary. Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London. W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
OPPORTUNITY AND TRAINING ofred by 
national newspaper to young cartoonist 
interested in politics. Box 6880. ‘ 

SYBIL TOPHAM interviews personally all 
applicants for progressive and interesting 
secretarial posts. Dutton'’s Agency, 92 Gt. 
Russel! St.. London. W.C.1. MUSeum 7379. 
WELL-KNOWN FIRM, literary agents, re- 
quire secretary in Book Department. 
Interesting job for energetic gir] with some 
previous secretarial experience. Apply Box 
6881. 


LEHRER 


now in 














STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 


DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SSTI 
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STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 


THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
needs Family Caseworkers. Social Science 
Certificate or Sociology Degree plus profes- 
sional casework training and/or good case- 
work experience required. Salary scale £550 
x £25 to £825. Senior caseworkers in charge 
of Area Offices also required. Salary scale 
£900-£1.000. Appointment on salary scales 
in hoth cases according to experience. 
Superannuation scheme, 4 weeks holiday 
pra.. five-day week plus opportunity for 
consultation and. professional development. 
Application in writing to: Organising Secre- 
tary, F.W.A.s 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
London. S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Applications are invited for the above- 

Mentioned. position. Applicants should 
possess &@ good Honours Degree in English 
and should either hold a higher degree or 
be actively engaged in research work lead- 
ing to a high degree. A special interest in 
the English Language. including the 
meal of modern English is also desir- 
abdie 

Salary £A1.540/£A2.040 p.a. Salaries are 
at present ander review. 

Further particulars and application 
forms are Obt#inable-from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Sommonyrenttty 36 Gordon Square. London, 

Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 30th dune, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY.—LECTURE- 
SHIP IN HISTORY. Applications are in- 
vited for the above-mentioned position. 
Candidates should have special qualifica- 
tions for Modern European History. The 
salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500-90-£2,100 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustments and will be subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. (The current scale of salaries is at 
present under review.) The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the successfdl 
applicant. Under the Staff Members’ Hous- 
ing Scheme in cases approved by the Uni- 
versity and its Bankers. married Men May 
be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information a&s to 
the method of application .should ‘be ob- 
tained Trom the Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. Applica- 
tions close. in Australia and London, on 
22nd July, 1960. 
Continued Overleaf 








An WASTED 
evening/with 
Tom Lehrer 
Recorded ata 


public performance 
© ik 4332 «= @ ~SKL 4097 


More of 
Tom Lehrer 


The same nauseating 
songs without 

Mr. Lehrer’s infuriating 
irrelevancies 

@ tF 1323 


Songs by 
Tom Lehrer 


is what the above 
record is more of 
© LF 1311 


COMING SOON 

Two old favourites with 
outrageously witty 
ORCHESTRAL accompaniments 


Poisoning pigeons in 
the park; 

The masohcism tango 
(Use it as a sampler 

or an encore) 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue Shy sie ay 7h% % P.a. on 
deposits, with extra f % added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, WC2 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


SWISS LADY, 38, seeks post as companion 
also abroad. Mother tongue French. Speaks 
German, some English, Italian, Spanish.— 
Apply Box OFA, 3384 CH. Orell Fussli- 
Annonces, Zurich, Switzerland. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EPSTEIN 50 YEARS of bronzes and draw- 
ings at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Admission 
1/6 in aid of Epstein Studio Trust. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
8.W.1. Piano recital by Josefina Gdémez- 
Toldraé on the 16th June, at 6 p.m. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver,Pilate from Goldsmiths’ 
Halil.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Roy de 
Maistre. A retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings, 1917-60. Last three days. 
Today and Saturday 11-6. Sunday 2-6. Ad- 
mission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





FILMS 
~ DOCUMENTARY _ AND. EDUCATIONAL 


are in greater demand today 


ore 
ASPE PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which spéCialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale. W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


than ever 


CONFERENCES 


‘AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH’: one-day 
Conference sponsored by the William 
Temple Association: Sat., 25 June. Details: 
Conference Secretary. 24 South Audley St., 


CHRISTIAN ACTION CONFERENCE at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Friday, July 
8th, until Sunday. July 10th. Speakers 
include: 

Bishop of Johannesburg 

Canon L. John Collins. 

Rt. Hon. W. Glenvil Hall. M.P 
Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, M.P 
Inclusive cost 75/6. Further pa 
from: 

The Secretary, 
Christian Action. 
2 Amen Court, E.C.4 


ticulars 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 60794. “Poor Man (61), 
with but a few months to live. His income 
is inadequate to support his wife and five 
children and provide the extra nourishment 
and warmth so badly needed. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
ntilised. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Victoria Street. London, S.W.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier -Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1i 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER UNIVERSITY 


The Free University of West Bertin 
(Residence at Wilheim-Weskamm Haus) 
FRIDAY, 12th to FRIDAY, 26th AUGUST 

Europe & Asia—What can they learn from 
each other? 
LECTURES. TUTORIALS. DISCUSSIONS 
(Main language, English) 
and attractive non-academic programme 
with idea! opportunities for gaining 
insight into life in East and West 
rliin. River and lake excursions 
Outings to places of industria! and 
historic interests. All this will form 
part of this First European International 
ummer University. 
PRICE: £24 inclusive 
Full details from: 
“The 1.S.U., 59 Gloucester Place 
London, W.1 

















EVADE TAX: stop smoking. NICOBAN 
makes if easy. £1 per course from Devon 
Chemical Co. Ltd., 181 Topsham Road, 
Exeter. 

CONSULTANT for nervous’ conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

GREECE. Informal parties June-Sept. 19, 
26, 33, 40, 47 days from 50 gns. covers 
travel, meals, accom., excursions, Athens 
Hotel and Island Villa-Matthews, 11 Park 
Terrace, Cambridge. 


HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM’ (Linden Press, 12s.). A reasoned and 
moving argument for a reform of the law, 
by Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, 
‘JUDGE NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread 
interest. Bookseilers or 14 Stanhope Mews 
West, S.W.7. 3 

iT 'S A STIMULATING EXPERIENCE to 
meet C B. This interesting organisation, 
which produces the most beautiful colour 
work, owes its success and rapid develop- 
ment to a team of technical executives 
backed by skilful craftsmen operating the 
most up-to-date machinery. C B PRINTERS 
LIMITED, Britannic House, 99/119 Rosebery 
—— London, E.C.1. Telephone TER 
0347. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
of cali for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1, D.X. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms moderate.—Box 6087. 
LET US TURN your old gold into “brass” 
to help refugees (£10,000 already raised 
from old spectacle frames, broken jewellery, 
watches, pens, dentures, etc.). Any saleable 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to “Gift Aid,” Ox- 
ford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford. ea 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
Tully Ltd., Bienheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 
6093. 


PROF. NIEHANS Cell Therapy (Rejuvena- 
tion) has been available since 1956 at the 
Institute of Hormone Therapy, 31 Heath- 
drive. N.W.3, London. Phone HAM 5836. 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee 
Milk in Clover Honey from our own bee- 
hives. A 21-day course of this tonic food 
will put you on top of your form. 42s. post 
free from the HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan 
Place, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Brochure 
on request, 

‘WHICH?’ The June issue, now out, includes 
reports on prismatic binoculars, moth- 
proofers. canned and frozen peas, paper 
handkerchiefs, and the weather in holiday 
resorts. ‘Which?’ is published monthly by 
the Consumers’ Association, annual sub- 
scription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





RESEARCHSTUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RBE- 

SEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration. Social Anthro- 
pology or Sociology. tenable for one year 
in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value 
of £350 or £400. They are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should 
be sent not later than July ist, 1960, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms 
of apyeication cesar be obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 

FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover. Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their 
own farm and take grammar school sub- 
jects to G.C.E. leveis. Telephone: Wendover 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ.. 
B.A., B.5c.; B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professiona! 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


gpa ge FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., es a=. pee posta! tuition for 
GENER AL “CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford. Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A.. 
B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONOENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-weck courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.l1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). er: 
TRAINING IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
KATHRYN COHEN MEMORIAL 
é STUDENTSHIPS 
Candidates wishing to apply for a grant 
towards an analysis prior to training as 
psychetherapists should write with a cur- 
riculum vitae to: 
The Hon. Sec.: 
Association of Psychotherapists, 
4li an sth Richmond Road, S.W.15. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you? If 
you acquire the professional touch you can 
always make money with your pen. Free 
book and advice from LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM (8.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, W.1. GRO 6250. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
STORIES WANTED by British institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on @ 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concerning 
Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23 
WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success” 
(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street. London, 
w.l. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute wee 85G), Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 
WORK.—Mary Wallis, 
Halstead, Essex. ee P Ls 7 
TYPEWRITING efficiently and speedily 
executed. Confidential reports, theses, 
plays. etc. 10 to 5. ILF 0798 evening VAL 
5264. 


LEGAL 
Road, 


1,000 words. 
13 Sudbury 


SHOP@ING BY POST 


BINOCULARS 7x50 CANADIAN Naval. £60 
value for £22. 14 days’ free triai. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecioths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 
9 Donegall Square. Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 
SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 











JUNE 10, 
EPICURE 


Salubrity and 


Jolly wholesome is the air in Som 
where the famous cider apples grows 
vicarious breath of salubrity, sense 
lightful bouquet of COATES 
VAT—Sparkling Cider De Luxe. It 
all the zesty aroma of bright, 
cider apples hanging on the tree. Sq 
folks say the proof of the orchard -ig 
cider, which is true with COATES 
VAL VAT. After this cider has matur 
great Falstaffian vats, it-is reborn 
mellow, medium-dry flavour and 47% 
vivial alcoholic proof. . . both so st 
ing with meals, and on special oce 
See for yourself—for only 2/2 g 
flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus bottim 
posit—at your wine merchant or off-t 
—R. N. Coate & Company Limited. I 
Somerset. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeai£ 
home made, has a delicious, genuine § 
(try it with heney. or cheese),-an 
valuable -source of vitamins, espec! 
the B group.-Quick and easy to ma 
ginners need not doubt their abilitz 
follow our recipe. The whole famil 
enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 1 
ground at our water mill at Felstead 
The wheats are specially’ selected 
ganically grown. It can also be 
scones, biscuits. shortbread, etc. Pricgs, 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, %, 
14 lb. bag. 13s. 6d.— Write H. GRAY JO 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard E 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 








ACCOMMODATION 


SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIE 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly O 
The right flat (separate or shared) or 
right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 176 
— W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIC 


COTTAGE or 
member of ‘Spectator’ staff, near sea 
within reasonable reach London. 
August or September.—Box 6067. 


BUNGALO w required 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS. 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide’ “to G 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 100 pages 
2s..10d., post free from Ramblers’ Associ 
tion, 48 Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


COACH TRIP to places of literary inte t 
in Soviet Union, 16 July-8 August, 48. Af 
seats vacant. Details from Pushkin Club, 
Ladbroke Grove, W.11. PARk 7696. 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY in pictures 
woodland/seashore setting. Luxurious 6 
galows with private bath., etc. Sup 
cuisine, nightly dinner dancing. He 
swimming pool, water ski-ing, sailing, é 
Only 2} gns. daily. Colour brochure f 
Dept. SP. Sinah Warren Chalet Hot 
Hayling Island, Hampshire. 


IBERICA 


FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 
Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 
The only magazine devoted exclusivel] 

to Spanish affairs, Published 
English and Spanish editions on ti 
15th of every month. 


Featuring : ‘UNCENSORED’ repo 
from Madrid, and articles on soci 
political, economic and literary the 
by outstanding Spanish writers 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY : 
The lbérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Specimen copies may be obtained fro 


and subscriptions opened through, 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.Cy 














Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by Tae Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St, 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Potpen Ltp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
: 50s. per annum (52 wecks), Canada 45s. 


EUSton a 
Wor 


, London, w.c.l. Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the J 
Air Mail rates on application Postage on this issue: faland and Abroad 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) td 
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